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B O OK IV. 
"CHAPTER I. 


O journey has been hitherto re- 
peatedly rendered gloomy and 


diſagreeable by the melancholy proſ- 
pects of ancient towns fallen to decay; 
others in abſolute ruins; and ſome ſo 


cruelly 
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Maraca. cruelly and totally devoured by time, 
that a moſt painful ſearch has hardly 


been able to diſcover the territories 
that once ſupported them; ſo many 
moral leſſons in the book of Nature, 
where we read the inſtability and 
final end of all terreſtrial grandeur. 


« Disjeftis Oppida muris, 
* Relliquias, veterumque vides monumenta 
4 virorum [&]. 


Not ſo in Malaga; here the ſcene 
is moſt pleaſingly uniform, happy, 
and proſperous, through every age, 
under the Phcoenicians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Goths, and Moors ; Providence 
ſeems to have ſecured an uninter- 
rupted felicity to this noble city, 


[4] Virg. En. viii. 355. 
which 
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e, which it denied to its moſt renowned Beer iV. 
y mother the ſuperb Tyre, the crowned 
8 city, whoſe merchants were princes 
* and the honourable of the earth: 
e, from theſe princely and illuſtrious 
d founders, dignified and immortalized 
by the divine ſpirit of the prophet 
F Ifaiah, Malaga received its firſt ex- 4e 
iſtence eight or nine centuries before Chad 556. 
a the Chriſtian æra, and, according to 
Anderſon, in the year of the world 
3108. 
e 
„ It is ſituated at the bottom of an- $iruaion, 
>, large and excellent bay, bounded by 
— the mountains that approach the 
e water at Torre Molinos, take a ſemi- 


circular tour round the whole Hoya 
de Malaga, and again waſh their rocks 
in the ſea, under the very walls of 
the town, terminating in two points, 
and 


+ 
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— and expoſing a grand amphitheatre 


from the turrets. of the Gibralfaro, 
whence the ſhips, lying at anchor in 
this ſpacious baſon, form a moving 
picture, the azure of the ſea vying 
for beauty with the verdure of the 
rich and fruitful vale [/]. 


| /] Of Malaga, no other View was ever pub- 
liſhed than a very ſmall and imperfect one from 
the ſea, in Les Delices d'Eſpagne. A reſidence 
of nine months put it in my power to take three 
large drawings of this city, as well as views 
of its Mooriſh gates and beautiful cathedral, 
which, with the others mentioned in the fore- 
going ſheets, I intend to reduce to a ſcale ſuitable 
to this work, and publiſh: in order to render them 
compleat, they ſhall be drawn with my own 


hands, and finiſhed under my inſpection with the 


greateſt care and accuracy, not after the lazy 
example of moſt of our modern travellers, who 
content themſelves with furniſhing the artiſt 
with the outline of a drawing, which they had 
not patience or abilities to finiſh themſelves on 
the ſport, and deceive the world with viewsthat 
never exiſled but in the engraver's fancy. 
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Appian, of Alexandria Ji], is of Boox Iv. 


opinion, that, in very ancient times, 
the Phcenicians poſſeſſed themſelves 
of ſome parts of Spain; and Strabo [a] 


4 confirms the firſt foundation of Ma- 
= laga by the Phcenicians, and abſolutely 


rejects the opinion of thoſe who at- 
tribute that honour to the Phoceans, 
200 years later, and who confound 
this city with  Mznaca, which he 
obſerves was farther to the Eaſtward, 
at a larger diſtance from Calpe. 


Strabo, in the ſame page, ſpeaks 
of the many gold and other precious 
mines of the mountains of Malaga; 
which paſſage naturally inclines us to 
a perſuaſion, that as the Phœnicians 


[m] Lib. vii, 
(#] Lib. iii. 


frequented 
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frequenited and eſtabliſhed themſelves 
at Tarteſſus, allured by the ore of its 
neighbourhood ; ſo it may likewiſe be 
preſumed, that they ſettled a colony 
in Malaga, where they equally found 
a proſpect of wealth, and the ad- 
vantage of one of the fineſt and ſafeſt 
bays on all the coaſt of Spain. 


Viſted by be Father Morejon, in his manuſcript 


Phoceans 
ante Chriſ- 


rum 540. 


hiſtory of Malaga, favours the tra- 
dition that it was firſt peopled by the 
Phocenſes, founding himſelf on a 
ſtone ſtill exiſting in the corner of 
the ſtreet Del Toril, near the great 
{quare, whereon appears to have been 
once a Greek inſcription, through 
time and ill-uſage unintelligible: this 
perhaps is the ſame that Alderete, in his 
Origin de la Lingua Caſtellana, men- 
tions, and which he ſays was foun 
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in the hoſpital of Santo Thomé: I Boos IV- 


think we may ſo far rely on this 
monument, as to infer the Phoceans, Fim Stone of 


when they viſited this coaft, not only 
touched at, but made ſome ſtay in 
Malaga, which no ways argues their 
having been its firſt founders. 


The Carthaginians eſtabliſhed them 
ſelves at Malaga, and were maſters of 
all this coaſt of Spain about the year 
334 before Chriſt, after the calcu- arthagiaians 


lation of Mendez de Silva, in which Mags ante 
he cannot greatly err, as the firſt ** 


= Punic war, when the power of the 


Carthaginians was at the height, 
broke out in the year 263 before 
our bleſſed Saviour's nativity. 


The name of Malaga, according tor oder of 
the ſentiment of Father Roa, is a Malaga 
further 
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further proof of its Phcenician origin, 1 


ne deriving it from the Hebrew Ma- an 


of all the neighbouring coaſt from inſcr 


Js Latirude. ptolemy o] has calculated the lati- Y 


laga in the Phoenician verb Malach, 5 | 


ſon of Malaga, has moſt accurately $ 


lach, or Melech, ſignifying to reign ; 4 4 N 


and, that it was the queen and head 


Gibraltar to Carthagena, we have the have 
teſtimony of Strabo ; others go nearer Mala 
{till and ſeek the etymology of Ma- 2 


to ſalt, alluding to the trade of falt- 
fiſh, anciently carried on here. 3 


tude of Malaga 30 miles too far 
Northward, in 372, in other editions 
37. Don Pablo Ferrer, an ingenious 


obſerved it to lie in 36 degrees, 25 Pl. 
minutes, and 5 ſeconds. 1 


| ſo] Lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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4 During the dominion of the RO 
=? in Spain, the ancient ſplendour 8 
5 If Malaga is proved and proclaimed N 
Zby the numerous monuments and 
k Aſcriptions that the injuries of time 
4 have ſpared us: Antoninus makes 
Malaga the term of a journey from 
ZEaſtulo, and from hence he com- 


3 Mences another to Cadiz. 


4 "IT 3 
* N 7 
Lr * 5 8 — 


Malaga had the honour not only by them. cre- 
of being a municipium, but an ally 8 — 
3 And confederate of the Roman people; 

= diſtinction granted by them to only 
* vo other cities in the whole province 
of Bætica; of which Suel, its neigh- 
] pour, was one, as we learn from 
Pliny: 
W Oppidum Suel, Malaca cum fluvio ſœde- 
ratorum [p]. 
1 [p] Lib. iii, 
75 VoL. II. N From 
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From this paſſage we may con- 
clude, that, when the Romans, under 
Scipio, conquered Nova Cartago, and 
all this coaſt from the Carthaginians, 
208 years before Chriſt, Malaga hap- @ 
pily and voluntarily offered to ſubmit | 
to the Roman dominion, thereby en- 
titling themſelves, according to the 
policy of that wiſe nation, not only 
to be ſaved from plunder and vaſ- 
ſalage, but to be declared a free mu- 1 
nicipium, governed by their o.]n 
laws, under the protection of, and 
not ſervilely ſubject to, Rome. 


The diſtinguiſhed honour of being 


declared a confederate city, was Thi 


perhaps owing to ſome opportune 


and valuable aſſiſtance, rendered by 


the Malaguenians, in the proſecution 8 
of the war to the common-wealth, 
enhanced 
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9 Wnhanced by the particular intereſt of Boox IV- 
der the Romans to ſecure the good-will | 

and and help of a maritime town, its fleet 

ns, and ſhips, at a juncture when the 

ap-  QGarthaginians were much ſuperior to 


— 


mit them at ſea. 


— 


N- TH 

the M Thoſe towns which were thus dig- Privileges of « | 

ily "gfied by the Romans with the title 79" 

aſ- of Confederates, did not only enjoy 

u- he rights and privileges of a mu- 

wn ſjicipium, but were regarded and 

nd geſpected as an ally, companion, and 
friend to the Republick, who always 

f addreſſed them with the ſiſterly ex- 

| Freflion of © Pia, and Æterna Pax.” 

his honour was held ſo ſacred, that 

ae tells us, in his life of Cali- 

8 la, © whenever that emperor en- 

by tered any confederate town, he 

would not ſuffer his liftors to walk 

N 2 „ before 
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_ Maraca. & before him, thereby declaring hi 
2 « power and authority ought to be 
« ſhewnand exerted over his ſubjects, 

“ not over his friends.” 


It is to be lamented, that a title ſo 
glorious has not been celebrated on 
any monuments remaining of thi; 
city; and that of municipium in one 


only, which is not exiſting at preſent? 
but quoted by Morejon : it had ſervee 
as a baſe to a ſtatue, erected by Va 
« leria Macrina to her huſband Lu A 


« cius Cæcilius Baſſus, a Roman citizen 


« of the Quirine tribe, at her o.. 
„ expence, by a decree of the De 
& curions of the Municiptum of Ma 


“ laga,” 


L Calc 
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5 
; Book IV. 
D bt © 1-CAECILIO-Q:F*QVIR*BASSO* , 
"'* EX-DEC'DEC*MVN*MAL-* of Malaga. 
* VALERIA-QF-MACRINA* 
* VXOR-HONORE,CONTEN, 
| on 3 TA-IMPENSAM-REMISSIT* 
mn 
ont The firſt of the two following in- 
ſent Fcriptions has been the pedeſtal to 
rvet ſtatue of the Emperor Marcus 
Va Aurelius. 
Lu 
12er NI AVRELIO VERO- CAE Third Stone of 
o W —_— 
4 SARIS-TITI-AELII-ADRIA- 
a ; NI-N-ANTONINI*AVG+PII* 
& . . 2 : bye. 
4 P- P. FII· AN TONI No- coNs. 
. II'SCAPH . . QVI-MALAC 
* NECOTIANTVR-D-P-$+ 
J D* D- 
Ar | 
4 N 3 IMP. 
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IMP-CAES*L'SEPT-SEVERO*PIO, 
PERTINACI-AVG:PARTH-ARAR* 
ADIAB-PACATORI-ORBIS-ET- 
FVNDATORI-IMP-ROM*IN+EIVS: 
HONOREM- RESP-MALAC. TEN 
PLVM-MARTI-D-D, © 


Date ies © The former was erected by the 


tones. 


mariners and boatmen of Malaga, 
probably in gratitude for ſome be- 
nefits and privileges granted them 


by that good emperor Antoninus, 
the philoſopher, who reigned alone 


from 170 to 180; this laſt is a? 
dedication in honour of the em- 
peror Severus, of a temple to 


Mars, by the republick of Malaga, 


and muſt have been erected in the 


beginning of his reign, about the 


year 194, as he ſoon after rejected 


the 


© 


gio 


to 


| i ather. 
Ro the 
Church, and was put up by the in- 
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the name of Pertinax his predeceſſor. Boox IV. 


Morales, from whom I copied it, never 
froubled himſelf to aſcertain in what 


| part of the town this ſtone was found. 


. 
% 
\ 
4 
"I 


| : Father Morejon has another ſtone 


bf the ſon of this emperor, named 
Caracalla, who inherited the titles, 
though none of the virtues of his 
The following one alludes 
tenth -perſecution of the 


habitants of Malaga, in honour of 
Diocleſian and Maximinian, on the 


. ſuppoſition, that the Chriſtian reli- 
gion had therein been deſtroyed, or, 
to uſe their own words, the world 
+ purged of it. 


IMP, 
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IMP-CAESAR-M-AVRELIO-DIVI- 
SEPTIMI-SEVERI*PII-PERTINA 
CIS-AVG-PARTHICI-ARAB-ADIAB- 
ENICI'PACATORIS'ORBIS*ET-FVN 
DATORIS'IMP ROM*F-RESPVBLICA: 


MALAc- D*D* 


SS'IMP*DIOCLES:ET:MAX* 
IM-AVG-P-M-PAT-PAT+OB+ · 
NOVAM-SVPERSTITION EM: 
PVRGATAM-SVB*ARAM*DI+ 


TIS*PAT:ORDO MALAC* 


D*S*P*D*D* 


To 
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= To the Eaſt of the city, facing the 
j f : ea, the town is bounded by a rifing 7; 
bin, whereon I have every reaſon to 
imagine was once the principal Pagan 
; I temple of Malaga, the poſition EX 
a 8 Jactly correſponding with that choſen 
| 3 the Romans in all their colonies 
for their Capitolium, in imitation of 
the C apitol at Rome: in the municipal 
; and confederate towns they, indeed, 
followed their own religious cuſtoms; 
vet it may be preſumed, that they ſo 


3 mans, as to erect their chief temples 
on elevated ſituations, In the firſt 
Chriſtian council of Granada was 
paſſed a canon, forbidding the inha- 
bitants from going up to ſacrifice in 
in Capitol of that city. 


"0 
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Boox IV. 


— 
Roman Veſ- 


Kan,” 


far copied the manners of the Ro- 


| 
i! 
: 
: 
1 
1 
| 


with their Corinthian capitals, placed 


about eight feet high; the other ſhaft? 
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This ſituation being equally wel 
adapted for the purpoſes of an Alcafar, 
or royal fortreſs, to protect and com- 
mand the town, the Moors hereon 
built the celebrated Alcaſaba: ex. 
amining this caſtle with attention, 
obſerved in the walls and buildings 
that part which faces the ſea, ruins of 
columns, carved baſes and capital, 
manifeſtly Roman; the moſt remark- 
able are two ſhafts of fluted marble? 
pillars, meaſuring 36 inches diameter, 


at the South entrance in the walls. of no 


the covered way: the lowneſs of the 
roof admitted but one of the blocks 


are at ſome diſtance in the ſame | 
poſition. In ſeveral parts of the wall: 


the Arabs have laid the ſhafts of Fir 
rec 


columns longways, juſt to fill up the A 
4 | ſpace; 7 


aced 
Is, Of 
the 


ock 
rafts 
ame 


valls 


off 
the 
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pace; two other pillars of red marble Boox IV, 
ge placed in the corners of the inſide 


of the grand arch, for the reception 


Ir the gallies; on the top of this arch 
i an inſcription, which I ſhall pre- 


| Ently quote; another ſhaft of white 


Marble, ſix feet high, and 14 inches 


| di ameter, forms the corner of the 
Fall before the outer gate of the al- 


aba; it is remarkably fluted, with 


* channels turning hke a ſcrew; 


d underneath the gate is laid a 
poble groundſill of marble, white as 
now, 12 feet long: in the upper 
gowers facing the ſea are ſeveral other 
Plocks of marble, all which announce 
4 us, that here was, in the time of 
he Romans, a fortreſs, or magnificent 
$emple, molt probably both; on the 
Pins of which the Mahometans 
| krected the preſent caſtle: on the de- 


„ clivity 


\ 
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Aer clivity of the hill, in the great coral Ia ; . 0 
between the lower walls of the fide? . 
of the mole, I perceived ſtupendou * 
foundations of a building, whoſe nd 
bulky ſtones were evidently of Ro- 
man architecture, which would have 7 
been long ſince remoyed, but for © 
the uſe they are of to the owner of po! 
the ground, which has for years been! F 2 
ſowed with corn, in ſupporting it on A : 
a level. 1 


— | As I was one day buſy in theſe re- « 5 | 
ſearches, I had the good luck to per- ; 
ceive, in the Huerta of the arſenal, 
two marble ſtones, with Roman in- 3 £ 
ſcriptions, which the prefent gardener b 
told me he had dug out of a garden 4 1 
Wing ner. n 3 about 


an a 
S — 


= GIBRALTAR, TO MALAGA. 
E x 
ſide Has placed edgeways. for the — 
dom of ſupporting his wife's waſhing- 
hoſe zd the other round a fountain in the 
en; at the ſame time he extracted 


Ro-Þ 
dave ſeveral ſhafts of pillars fluted and of 
fo; ted marble; two of them are ſet up as 


r off poſts round his hog-ſtye ; with another 
he has formed a gutter near his houſe; 
and a fourth has been carried away 
into the town, and placed at the gate 
leading to the mole. 


er- cation (copied from hence) of an altar 
a = 
to Mercury; in the Farneſian manu- 
* eenpe is another, to the goddeſs of 
ner 


len iy [ſr] At the ſame time were found ſeveral 

out f Mooriſh antiquities, as enameled tiles, ear · rings, 
RT and a ſeal of fine gold, engraved with Arabick 
3 characters, which I brought away with me. 


20 1 | Victory 9 


In the Vatican library is a | dedi- | 


_- 
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Victory, which was copied by Ram- 
berti, Father Cataneo, Bertoli, and, | 
believe, Muratori ; another to Her: 
cules, which mentions a filver image 
to Mars; a fifth dedication of an 


mage to Mars Gradivus ; and Don 


Chriſtoval Conde furniſhed me with 
two other dedications, one to Jupiter, 
and the other to the Eternal dura- 
tion of the Roman people. 
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f | Book IV. 
HERCVLI-DEO*INVICTO — 
22 Stone 
0 Q:.sERVILIVS. vVLNERE 
4 SERVA TVs · SIGN VM. XRE- 
Y VM-EX-VOTO*POS+PRO- 
* PE-MARTEM-ARGENT. 
IN,MAGNA-ARA, 
0 
þ 
MARTI,GRADIVO-» 1 
TEMPLY M-COMVNI- 
VOTO*-EREXIT* 
; 
== The firſt is plainly a dedication of 
temple to Jupiter, in compliance of 
2X vow by Marcus Lucretius Curus ; 
aus Servilius appears in the 
cond cured of a dangerous wound; 


and, 
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Maraca. and, agreeable * to a vow he had made T 
«to the unconquered god Hercules, ter: 
« placed a brazen ſtatue of him near to h 
the ſilver one of Mars, on the high Wcccr: 
« altar of the temple” in this alcaſaba; ¶ Gra 
the laſt was erected “ to Mars, the god WM expe 
« of War, by the joint vow of the 
&« people and common wealt.* 


Near the city of Rome, on the Via 
Appia, was a temple to Mars Gradivus, 


© Coluerunt Romani martem Qui- | 
“ rinum intra urbem, quaſi cuſto- 
& dem, atque tranquillum, item Gra- 
% divum in Appia Via extra urbem | 
& quaſi bellatorem [c]. 


Here we have a plain dedication of 
a ſimilar temple, without the gates of 
Malaga, 
. [5] Servii Coment. 
The 


jade 


of 


ne 
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The two following were altars to Bor IV. 
Mercury, which, by the latter, ſeem 


to have been erected in a grove con- 


ſecrated to that god, which Titus 


EGranius Cerio made at his own 


eXxpencè. 
ARA-MERARCVRII' Tenth Stone of 
Malaga. 

L*SERVILIVS*'SPERATVS*» 
DOMINO+-INVIC*'DON* 
LIBENS'ANIMO*-POSVIT» 

ARA-MERCVRII' Eleventh Stone 

of Malaga. 


T-GRANIVS*SERIO-LV 
CVM+*IMPENSA+-SVA+FAC-» 


D- D' 
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The next is an inſcription under 
the ſtatue of the goddeſs of Victory 
conſecrated by the two Adiles of 
Malaga, Lucius Octavius Ruſticus, and 


Lucius Granius Balbus. The other 


Twelfth Stone 
of Malaga. 


Thirteentn 


Stone f 
Malaga. 


Julian Perez abſolutely | declares wa 
found in or near the Alcaſaba. 


vicrOoRIAE· Avc- sa · | 
CRY M-L-OCTAVIVS:L'F- 
RVSTICVS*L*GRANIVS 
M-F-BALBVS*EDIL* 


119 6 
1116 


o · p · · DAN T. 


De 
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ROM ANT-POPVLI-ETERNTT AT! 


"PERMANSVR: convent”, er 

0 1 ui Ji 1. 
MALACITT.SVB!A Riss 
7 112 iin nn 57 
XII - Xxx. xxx-· xxxiII F 
9 } F * Th . It ; 
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Tory, ation- tone to the eternal duration of 
es ofthe Roman republick, by the convent 
„ and hhhor chancerv of Malaga, I diligently 


ſearched after without | ſucceſs; In 
the time of Pliny, Malaga had no pre- 
tenſions to the honour of a chancery, 
it being apparently ſubject to that of 
Ecija; to ſolve the difficulty, Julian 
Perez is of © opinion, that it might 
have been erected' into a county-town 
in the latter ages of Rome, when no 
Roman hiſtory that has reached us 
mentions Malaga. 


Having gone through a review of 
the wicnptiggs that Arg. ajbobpted to 
the Alcaſaba, . and Which, no longer 
appear, I ſhall. proceed. to thoſe, three 
that are ſtill there : the firſt and prin- 


O 2 in 


This broken and imperfect / dedi- 
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Book IV. 


Fourteenth 
Stone of 


Wal is one of the two I diſcovered 
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MarLaca. in the Alcaſaba, and which, as I befor 


obſerved, the gardener has place 
edgeways for the convenience of h 
wife: the ſtone is in many plac 


worn almoſt ſmooth; and, having bee 


for 20 years ſucceſſively ſoaked wit 
lye and ſoapy water, the infcriptio 
towards the middle within the very 
of this daily inundation, and the fi 
which is downwards being never fre 


from it, is quite unintelligible ; th? 


letter elſe is exceedingly good. 


I obtained of the man, by mean? 
of a gratification, to have the ſtor# '2 
removed from that filthy place, ar 


well waſhed ; by which means I va 


able to decypher enough to con : 
prehend it had been the baſe of 
ſtatue, which perhaps lies burt 5 
under the ſame ruins, whence th 0 N 


ſtone was extracted. 


FASIAF-PROCPROVINCIARVMTRIVM{z 


EVALERIO:FQVIR-PROCVLO 
FRAFF ET-CVRATORIZZTRACHON 


6 — 
| V-. CLXWDIAET. f 
. RAEF-CLASSIS-ALEXANDRINAE | 


en een ! 
IFROVINCTAEVITERIORIS-HISPANIAE |* 
$BAETICAE-PROCPROVINCIAE-CAP- || 
ADOCIAEPROCAVGPROVINCIARVMIE, 
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The reading ſeems to import“ To Boon IV. 
Lucius Valerius Proculus, ſon of 
Lucius, a Roman citizen of the 
Quirine tribe, that had enjoyed the 
offices of prætor and curator (of 


« the emperor's affairs) in Trachonitis 
« f Syria; tribune of the ſixth le- 
“ gion, called Claudia Pia Fcelix ; 
« prœfect (admiral) of the fleet ſta- 
« tioned at the ports of Alexandria 
« and Potamos ; auguſt proconſul of 
the maritime province of the Alps; 
« dictator, curator, and auguſt pro- 
« conſul, of the further province of 
Spain called Bztica; proconſul of 
the province of Cappadocia; pro- 
conſul of Aſia; and proconſul of 
the three provinces, &c. &c. The 
Republick of Malaga dedicated this 
ſtatue to their patron.” 


O 4 The 
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Obſervations 


thereon. 
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The office of curator was firſt eſ- 
tabliſhed by Auguſtus Cæſar. Their 
chief care was to inſpect the recovery 
of the tributes and public taxes, and 
ſee that none were charged more 
than was reaſonable; as we learn from 
Suetonius and Julius Capitolinus. 


Trachonitis was a ſmall region of 
Paleſtine in Cælo-Syria, over which 
preſided a prætor. 


Potamos was a ſea-port in Achaia 
of Greece, now called Porto de Rafty. 
Pliny mentions it. 


The three provinces of Pamphilia, 
Lycaonia, and Cybera, were in Phry- 
gla Major: Cybera, capital of this 
little province, was ſituated on the 
banks of the celebrated river Meander. 


Theſe 


yea 


WY 
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Theſe provinces were ſeparated a little Boox IV. 
before the deſtruction of the com- 
monwealth from the proconſulſhip of 
Aſia, and added to the government 
of Cilicia, as Cicero informs us, who 
himſelf ſerved that proconſulſhip. 

In Gruter, page 25 5, is quoted an a Wop 
inſcription to the baſe of a ſtatue, put 
up at Rome, by the company of 
bakers, to Antoninus Pius, in his third 
conſulſhip; on the right ſide of which 
ſtone was a memorial engraved, that 
it was erected during the prefecture 
of Lucius Valerius Proculus, who that 
year was governor of Rome. 


, of 
PRAEF* „ 


L'VALERI.PROCVLI» 
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Antoninus Pius ſerved his third 
conſulſhip in the year of our Lord 
I40; ſo we may reduce the date of 
our monument to within a few years 
of the ſame æra. 
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This ftone has never been pub- 
liſhed, nor hitherto known. Neither 
the circumſtance of its being the mo- 
nument of a benefactor to the town, 

nor my earneſt entreaties, could fave 
it from being replaced in its fervile 
poſition; fo that I believe no more 
copies will be ever taken of it, nor of 


the other inſcription [7], which, as I 


the fountain of the ſame garden, and 
is of beautiful white marble, of a 
ane ſquare Roman letter, ornamented 
with an elegant molding: © It was 
« the baſe of a ſtatue erected to Va- 
« leria Lucilia, daughter of Caia, 
« wife of Lucius Valerius Proculus, 
« Prefect of Egypt, by the Republick 
of Malaga.” 

{tr} This marble is 20 inches long, and 25 
de; the ocher meaſures 35 inches by 22 wide. 
Vor. II. Q 7 On 
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have already mentioned, lies round ; . 
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On this pedeſtal to the ſtatue of the 
wife of Proculus, which probably was 
erected at the ſame time with that of 
her huſband, we have a memorial of 
another office ſerved by him, and 
which might have been expreſſed in 


the vacuum of the fixth line on the 


baſe of his ſtatue. This ſtone was ſix 
feet long when dug up by the gar- 
dener; the middle part he fuffered to 
be ſawed out and carried away. 


The third inſcription exiſting over 
the middle arch of the arſenal is 
wholly illegible; however, as it bears 
the name of Malaga, I ſhall tranſcribe 
it as far as is poſſible. 


er 
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RITA*'VIRTVTVM-OMNIVM-QVAE*AD 
MINISTRATIONE*PROVINCIAE , . « » 
..  "RETITIONEM'SVI-OMNI 
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AVS BONITATIS-INVENTA «... 
ADQVE-LAVDABILIS-PRVDENTIAE . « 
INTEGRA*SINGVLARIS'ELOQVENTIAE | 
ET-QVI-EXHALTATIONIS*EXIMIAE . . 
.. GRAN . . ET... IM . . IV. . C. CONS 
SENSV* TOTIVS-PROVINCIAE „ 
„ „clo. A- M « «+ » 
JJ... EDS een 


„ TITIONE-PATRONO . 


CLEMENTISSIMO - Ac-INDVLGENTIS 
$IMO-POSVIT . 5 0c % ö 


«It 


Purport of ft. tc ęrected by donſent of the whole pro- 
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e It is a monument of gratitude, 


& yince, and' through the love of the 
&« town of Malaga, to their mòſtꝰ gra. 
e cious and indulgent patron, who 15 
&« here deſcribed as a perſon that had 
&« diſplay ed every virtue in the admi. 
&« niſtration of the government of the 
province, which found itſelf happy 
e under his auſpices, he being laudably 
« prudent, of great integrity, ſingular 
« eloquence,” &c. 


In the city walls, near the Puerta- 
nueva, 1s an elegant little tomb-ſtone 


of white marble, and which, as well A 
as the foregoing, was never before Wl ſton: 
publiſhedw«it is remarkable for the in V 
number of abyewatiens, which read be n 
Monumentum, Poſuit, Marito, Bene, 
| Merito, Hic, Situs, Eſt, Sit, Tibi, 
8 bo Terra, 
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Terra, Levis. In Engliſh, © Sacred Boon IV. 


« to the Manes of Lucius Rufinus 
« Fulvianus, who lived $6 years. 
« Julia Aurelia raiſed this monu- 
« ment to her well-deſerving huſ- 
« band, who is here laid. May the 
« earth be light upon him! 


p · u ·s. 
L-RVFINVS-FVLVIANVYS, 
ANN-LVI-IVLIA*AVRE* 
LIA- u · P · A · B · xf · f · S. E· 
8·T· ·l· 


Another inſcription on a tomb- 
ſtone, quoted by Father Roa, found 
in Malaga, but which is no longer to 
be met with, is as follows: 


Vol. II. P 
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e 4022 
Nat ae 
Eighteenth 

Stone of 

Malaga. 


benefit of himſelf, his ſony and heir 


. * 
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+» PATRI-QPF'ET:SANTISS4< mics ven 
. QV-ANN*XAVIIDLIESAX Xo. , ..,. OTB 
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This laſt is of little further ul 
than to enlarge our knowledge o 
the ancient Roman families in 
#7 0 
Mt olle on) 

Father Morejon nus left us a cop 
of a very remarkable inſcription 0 
Lucius P. Fortunatus, Who, for the 


— - 


born in the city of Malaga, rebuilt of 
repaired. the Gymnaſium, Which may 
bereither interpreted: a place for the 
exerciſing of the public wreſtlers, 0 
a hall in a public, ſchool or college, 
. „ according 


GIBRAETAR TOC MALAeA. 
according to Cicero: Gymnaſia et 
philoſophorum ſcholæ ET. 2 | 


CHUOLAUGYTAQCONS i (37 
VCLVS+:POMPONIFOR TVYN ATV $1510, ET-MALACIT-S vis. 
„os TER1S-QUE/EORVIMGETiMGA QUIT LES FILLIOOPTINET:'SVIS» 


IL11S-POST ERIS-QY E+EOR VM-GYMNASIVM-RESTITYIT* 


The form of the ſtone ſhews it to 
have been placed over the front of 
he door. of the building. 


The following monument, copied 
y. Janus Gruter, (page 413) is no 
here now to. be found, © It was 
« erected by the order of Quintia Ful- 
« via Opiola, agreeably to her will, 


offi by Caius, Appius Superſtes, and 


“ Caninius Manianus, her heirs, to 
Quintus Fulvius Opianus, AÆdile of 
the city.” 


{u] De Orat. i. 13. 
P 2 Q-FVL= 
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i - MaALAGa. 


| 8 Q FVLVIO*Q:F-OPLA*AED* 
1 Twentieth | | 
| Stone of Q-F-OPIOLA*TEST+PON«IVS* 
"AY C*APPIVS-SVPERSTES'CANINIVS- 
MONIANVS*HeP-Co - 
The ſame author (page 900) hy 
preſerved the remnant of another. 
2 CAELI-ZEKxONIS- 
Malaga. 


Wi The convent of Bare-foot Carmelite 
1 Friars, ſeated at the weſtern extremity 
Mi of the town, near the ſea, was raiſel 
on the ruins of a Roman building, 
There was found the baſe of a ſtatue 
erected, by the body of fiſhermen and 
ſailors of Malaga, to their patron 
Quintus Amilius Proculus. 


8 QAEMI- 


elite 
mity 


aiſedſ 


ling, 
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Q-AEMILIOPROCVLO® | 
MVETARVM-PISCATI* 
ONVIFSCAPHAR®* 

PATRONO. 


NAVICVLAR+*MALACIT> 
Pp · Q. ö | 


This perſon was undoubtedly of 
he noble family of Lucius Valerius 
proculus; and the inſcription, which 
as been never publiſhed, 1s a ſignal 

onument of the ancient great trade 
pf this port by ſea, and is men- 
ioned by Strabo, who tells us, that 
Malaga was te grand ſtaple mart 
of ſalted tunny fiſh, not only for 

Italy, but to the oppoſite Barbary 
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| Firſt Stone of D. M- 
Rome. 


quennial director of the Malaga com 


bliſhed in that city; where i 


MALACITANORVM- eee svecEssA· 


RIS-SVIS-ET-LIBERTIS-LIBERTABVS-QVE-SV1S* 
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In Rome there is a tomb- ſtone be 
longing to the Quinquennalis, or quin 


pany of falt-fiſh - merchants, eſt 


likewiſe another . of Lucius Maiw 
Phoebus, Pourſuivant to the high 
court of judges, and a merchant tha 
traded in Spaniſh oil brought from 
the province of Bætica. Wh 


P-CLQDTV&-ATHENIQ- + « NEGOTIANS» 


T4542 I'VS+ *Q:CORPORIS: NEGOTIANTIYM: 
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Haft dmr 20475; 
1309 10 ailgtttanch t, M. 
D MARIO-FTHOEBO. 
vIroRLTRIRVxIcI0oO-· 
. DECVRIAE-MAIORIS* 
MERCATORIOLEL-HIS* 
AP ANI-EX*PROVINCIA- 
|- - 7... BAETICA» - 


Ancient Malaga was miſtreſs of an Rin of = 


Amphitheatre : F ather Morejon 1n- 
forms us it was placed in the Plaquela 
or ſquare of the Nunnery of La Paz, 
juſt under the hill of Gibralfaro. 
When that convent was building, 
they to und the foundations of this 
amphitheatre, with ſome of the ſeats 
and ſteps, entire: part, of them 1 with 
ſome pains traced. Its form was not 


ſemicircular, like thoſe of Carteia and 


APO, but entirely round and en- 


Amphitheatre 


in Malaga- 


P47 cloſed - 
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Mataea cloſed like the Circus Maximus rain 
Rome. | : and 


> On diggin g the foundations of the 

church. of the Jeſuits, near the great 

ſquare, was diſcovered a ſubterraneou 

catacomb, 1 5 feet long, 8 wide, and 

of the ſame height; in the ſides of 

it were many nitches full of ſmal fror 
bones, I fancy of children, who: 


bodies neither Romans nor Greek: 5 
burnt, except they had got their rate 
teeth, as we learn from Pliny: and 
Hominem priuſquam genito dente ; 


e cremaxi, mos gentium non eſt [v. WRor 


Not far from this was another riar 
ſepulchre, wherein was an urn of sab 
earthen ware, and glazed white, con- 


[w] Lib. vii. + 
taining 
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IS 2 
and by it ſtood a bottle of the ſame 
ware, but ſmaller [x]. On the 
28th of February 1722, as the 
workmen were digging the. founda- 
tions of a wall belonging to the ca» 
hedral church of Malaga, at a very 


f thy 
great 
L1eOu; 

and 
es of 
mal 
hoſe 
eek; 
heir 


from Auguſtus to Commodus. 


rated in the foregoing inſcriptions, 
and ſettled in Malaga, are as follows: 


I. Lucius VALERIUS PROCULUS, 
Roman citizen of the Quirine tribe, 
and Pro=conful of Bætica: the Vale- 
rian branch was deſcended from the 
Sabines, and we find both that and 


{x} I took drawings of them, 
ing \ 


the 
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aining aſhes and bones half-burnt, Boer IV. 


little depth they found 83 gold Coins Gold Coin. 


The Roman families, commemo- Rowen Foals 
es in Malaga. 


21.8 \ | AILLSOURNEYA FROQMUL 
Managen. the;Proculiiin. thei Conſular fuſts, ani 


on the Cogſulat coin. dan to Sli 


2. QUINTUS ums Proc bid; 
of the ſame family. bois ssdoiq 21 


-1% lb aw eydist ito 1d at 


* 


aeg. — Cxoi1us:Bagsvs, d 


3 the.Quirine tribe. s 901 gau dur 
un Agne ag to uo autos! Auf 


4. Lucius Rurixus Furvrax 
rf the Galerian tribe. Pliny the and 
younger mentions the Ruſini as per for 
Jons:qf eminence and character / ma 
he expreflly ſays, they were foreignen the 
and not Italians. 


EW oli zul a0 2evioull 3 | 
1+ 5. Lucius Deron Rue, Pre 
A HII. 1114 200TH) 0): 929W 11% GT: 
2564 Leno. GNANTIUS BAU Bus, ö 
ie ai un! DSV * 219 ha 


_ Epiſt, xxiti, Lib. 9. 
n -:1 7. © Gin | 
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5, 
ile of the city of Malaga.) 

We have ſeen the family of Ruſ- 
ticus propagated all over the pro- 
vince; that of Balbus was all-power- 
ful both in Aiidalucia and Rome 
during the age of Julius Czfar, and of 
Auguſtus; one of the principal mini- 
ſters of the former was of this family; 
and during the conteſts of the latter 
for the empire, they were abſolute 
maſters of Cadix, and appropriated 
the treaſury thereof to his ſervice. 


8. Lucius GRAN Ius CERlo, was 
probably: of the Balbi family; the 
Granii were illuſtrious in Callahorra, 
whoſe medals bear teſtimony of their 
having enjoyed their chief offices. 


US, 
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7. QUINTU8: FULYLUS: (OPLANUS, Le-. 


„ 


NATUS. 
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9. QuizTus SERVILIUS, , | 


4 


ned 


10, Lucius n SPFRATV), 


I 
11. Mancus Lvexrrws Cunus ; 
The family of Lucretius, ſo famou 4 
in the Roman hiſtory, appear from , 
medals to have been likewiſe eftz { 
bliſned in a Saragoxa, and : 
Clunia. | 
WT * eri I 


12. QUinTus Ccitnus FoRTv- 


13. Lucius PoMroN1vs . FoRTU- 
(hen MARCPs | AquiLtvs,, He 
is named en the ſame coin . with 
Cxcilius, as Duumviri of Turiaſo 
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nedals of Saragoza. 
15. VALERIA MAczina. 


16. JULIA AURELIA. 
1 42 


Ty 


17. Crus APPIUS SUPERSTES. 
18. CANINIUs MONIANUS. 


19. QuINTUs AEL1Us ZENO.. 
TVs P01 24 3 * 


of the goſpel in the earlieſt ages 
pf Chriſtianity. Patrick, biſhop of 
Malaga, governed its church about 
he end of the third century;. there 
2 proofs of his having affiſted in 
he council of Granada, held i in 303. 
Among the monuments lately diſ- 
2 _ « Goyered 


To- 


nnn 


This country received the light*= 2 


222 +A*FOURNET.FROM:. 3 


„ Nee. covered tliere, it appears he ſtifferet 
martyrdom in that city during the 
1 perſecution. of Diocleſian. 

j 3 ee e e 
i —_— le After the declenſion of the Roman 
f power, the Goths were the nen 
i A maſters of Malaga. Leovigildo, their 


king, took the town by ſiege in the 
year 57 1. Leovigildus rex (ſays the 
chronicle of thoſe times) Loca Baſt: 
tanize, & Malacitanæ urbis, repully 
militibus vaſtat. 


- _— * CES — = T7 RS ts 
— — — — ESD ys — _ 
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= Bi- Severus, . of Malaga, flou. 
een e riſhed in his time; a prelate celebrated 
by Trithemius, in his catalogue d 
eccleſiaſtical. writers, for his learning 
His Works. and virtues: he wrote a treatiſe. again 
the Arians, who had then over- run 
Spain, a book De Virginitate, ad- 
dreſſed to his ſiſter, and à collectioi 

of . epiltles. 


The 
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FFered The irruptionqof the, Gothe and Ben Av 


> the Vandals into Spain was. a fatal ſtroke i; 


o this province. Thoſe Barbarians, C. 


nowing no other ſcience but the 


ancient merit, and ſtrewed on the 
arth its literary products, which 
hey trampled on and disfigured, 


leep and firm root in this generous 
oil, and which, as Strabo -teſtifies, 


eaſt diſtinctiom between them; they, 
ſay ene to be trod down but never 
radicatecki The unprejudiced eye wil 


ru nagnarümityf courage, and conſtancy 
ad ef their forgfathers, during a ſtruggle 
tion! over nriththe Moors: their 


ambition 


otwithſtanding thoſe ſeeds of Ro- 
an virtue that had taken ſuch. 
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te of Learn- 
ing in Spain 


word; overthrew. every monument o ß 


iſcexn, the Modern Spaniards, the ---. - 


TY 


nited and equalled the Spaniard with Roman Virtue 


never extinct 


he Roman, ſo tas not to admit the 


19 5 
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. — ambition to equal the conquerors d 
--- the world in the vaſt plan of the 
kings of the houſe of Auſtria; an 

the large ſtrides taken by them i 

the 16th and 17th century toward 

a ſecond univerſal monarchy. 


r=, Dice, To this day they bear indelit 
ke marks of a Roman origin in the 
language, dreſs, and domeſtic utenſils 
the former has preſerved more of th 
Latin idiom, grammar, and pronu 
ciation, than any nation in Europ 


not excepting the preſent inhabitant 


of Italy; in ſo much that you ma 

write whole ſentences of pure Spanill a | 

compoſed entirely of Latin words. be 
| [ | They only have retained the uſe d 
| 6 b the Roman Toga: it 1s well known tha 
0 the Romans had two dreſſes; 4 J 
MN EY AFM ouſt 
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coat; and, when they went abroad, 
they put on the toga or cloak: this 
dreſs they called Forenſis. 


« Veſte non temerè alia quam 
© domeſtica uſus eſt, ab uxore ſo- 
« rore & filia neptibuſque confectã. 
Et forenſia autem & calceos nun- 
quam non intra cubiculum habuit, 
ad ſubitos repentinoſque caſus pa- 
rata [S]. 


a black waiſtcoat contents them; in 
he ſtreet their cloak of cloth in winter, 
and camblet during the ſummer, is 
heir conſtant dreſs: their manner of 


uſe d 

th errying the cloak is graceful and con- 
in the — — 

SH [z] Sueton. in Vita Aug. 


Vol. II. Q venient; 


22:5 


houſe they wore the veſtis ar waiſt- Boon TV. 


Juſt ſo the Spaniards: in the houſe Sg Cloak. 
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Marga. venient; they gather it in plaits unde 
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the left hand, and frequently, e 
pecially the young gallants, thro 
the flap of the other ſide under thx 
arm likewiſe, leaving their right di 
engaged, 1 


Before luxury had baniſhed all ſer- 
timents of gallantry out of this cour- 
try, the Spaniard carried a broal 
{word under his cloak, ever ready tt 
defend his amorous pretenfions, a 
aſſiſt thoſe whom he ſhould met 
overpowered by numbers ; in thek 
rencounters the cloak was wrapt round 
the left arm, in the manner of 1 
ſhield, after the Roman cuſtom, a 
we learn from Appian [a], who thu 
repreſents the murtherers of Juliu 


La Lib. x. 
Cz; 
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houſe [4] 


and their names through every revo- 


[5] It would be endleſs to enumerate the in- 
ſtances wherein the Spaniards have preſerved the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Romans. I ſhall 
mention two, which at preſent occur to me, and 
muſt ſtrike every one who travels over Spain. 
At the funerals of their friends, in the houſe of 
he deceaſed, and on the very day of the bury · 
Ing, they make a grand and moſt coſtly feaſt, to 
phich all thoſe who attended the funeral pro- 
eſſion are invited; you may be ſure the mourners 
of thereby multiplied. Again, the wife never 
aſſumes her husband's name in Spain, or loſes her 
pwn by marriage; the ſon is at liberty to make 
> thuWiſc of and be called by either one or the other; 
Juli generally chuſes that which is of the beſt 
amily, according to the Spaniſh proverb, 


El Hijo de ruyn Padre 
Cæſ Iloma el apellido de la madre. 
Q 2 lution 


Cxfar ſallying out of the ſenate- Book IV. 


Numbers of the Roman families Roman Fami- 
ſurvived and preſerved themſelves 
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Naa. Iution of this country; and to this day 
their deſcendants are diſperſed af 
over the kingdom; ſome of whom 
have fallen under our notice. 


Neither has this province loſt tha 
elegant taſte for polite literature i 
which flouriſhed here in the remotel 
antiquity, and which, in the Roman 
age, gained immortal fame to their 
countrymen, Columella, the two $e 
necas, Lucan, Martial, Turanius Gras- 
cula, and Pomponius Mela [o]. 


Revival of As ſoon as the entire reduction of 


Learning in 


Feen the Moors had taken the arms of the 


[c] Martial has preſerved the names of three 
other Spaniſh writers, natives of Gades, Emerity 
and Bilbilis, whoſe works have not reached us: 

Gaudent jocoſæ Canio ſub Gades; '' 

Emerita Deciano meo. 

Te, Liciniane, gloriabitur noſtra, 

Nec me tacebit Bilbilis, 


Lib. i. Epig. 62. 
Spaniard 
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s d Spaniards out of their hands, learning Book IV . 


d Megan once more to ſhoot up its long- 
rhom{Wneglefted bays in Bætica [4], Am- 
broſio Morales, and Antonio Nebrixa, 
both natives of it, led the van; and, 
tha ance the acceſſion of the houſe of Bour- 
ature, | 


aoteſt [4] Several of my learned friends, and thoſe 


oma or whole opinion I have the greateſt deference, 

Where required of me an account of the language, 
thei literature, poetry, and dramatic works of the 
o Se- Spaniards; but as an eſſay on theſe ſubjects, if 
Gra- rreated with the care and attention they merit, 
would have been much roo bulky for this work, 
and conſiderably retarded its publication, I pro- 
poſe, if my circumſtances and health permit, to 
undertake, it with my . beſt care and abilities. 
Perhaps I may one day be employed in that 
country; iF not, I'will ſpare no expence or labour 
to draw from it thoſe, materials which may till 
be wanting to me for its execution; as for the 
old chronicles and hiſtories of Spain, I believe I 
may boaſt of poffeſſing the romplemteſ and beſt 
ollection in 2 KN 


on of 
F the 


F three 
mer ita 


ed us: 


p 6 2. 
uards 


1 7 5 803 don, 
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se, bon, an academy of Belles Lettres Bl 
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— has been eſtabliſned at Seville, the 0 
court and capital of the province; in <0 
D6nChriſtoral Which learned body is Dr. Don Chrif- | 
"Om toval Medina Conde, canon of the = 
church of Malaga, and honorary aca- N 


Don Franciſco 


Bar ban. 


demician of the royal academy of 
Belles Lettres at Barcelona. 


Don Franciſco Barban de Caſtro, 
prebend of the ſame cathedral, is like- 
wiſe not only a very learned man him- 
ſelf, but a protector and patron of all 
thoſe who ſeek to profit by his expe- 
rience and exquiſite judgement ; to him, 
as well as to the canon Conde, I am in- 


ſe] They did me the honour to fend me 1 
volume, in large quarto, of the publications 
this academy. It is ſtyled © Memorias Literaria 
* de la Real Academia Sevillana de Buena 
Letras, dedicado al Rey.” En Sevilla 1773. 


debted 
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aebted for many curious Spaniſh books, Beos L. 


manuſcripts, and coins, with which they 
favoured me with a liberal hand, and 
which I here gratefully acknowledge. 


Don Thomas Cabelo, now of the 2%, Tae 
cathedral of Granada, and long re- 
ſident in that of Malaga, is well 
known in the antiquarian world forhis 
numerous cabinet of medals; out of 
which he gave me two dozen, with 
his uſual politeneſs and generoſity. 


Father Milla, of the order of Santo Father Milla. 
Domingo, left behind him an hiſto- 
rical account of Malaga, chiefly re- 
garding its eccleſiaſtical ſtate in ma- 
nuſcript; and Father Roa, of the col- x,y ro. 
lege of Jeſuits, another, which I faw 
in the hands of Don Chriſtoval Conde, 
part printed and part in manuſcript; a 
Q 4 laborious 
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MaL4ca. Iaborious work, which will ſoon be 
conſigned: over to. oblivion, as the 
Court of Madrid has called in all the 
works of his order. This learned je. 
ſuit died in Montilla in 1637. The 
Pedro Mo- hiſtory of Pedro Morejon I have bad 


rejon. 


frequent occaſion to quote. 


be d Gn Returning from this digreſſion to 
dn. the period of the Goths empire in 
Spain, we ſhall only qbſerve, that it 
was of very ſhort duration: that na- 

tion, captivated and ſeduced by the 
_ enchanting ſoftneſs of this climate, ſo 
different from their native cold and the 
ſterile regions of the North, ſoon de- 
generated into a profligacy of manners, 
and the moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs 
in all orders and degrees, which, ener- 
vating and corrupting the whole body 
of the ſtate, deprived it of all ſtrength 
and 
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and courage, and- left Spain an eaſy Boon IV | 
Prey to the victorious Saracens, who 

715 got poſſeſſion of Malaga, ae. by che 
nder Muſa and Tarif Abenzarca, 1215 
generals of Ulit Calif, of the Arabs, 
the 4th year of his reign, accord- 
g to the archbiſhop Don Rodrigo. 


© Anno Imperii Ulit quarto Muſa 
Abennocayr princeps Miliciæ Ulit 
regis, miſit Tharic Abenzarca, cum 
© exercitu Citra mare, qui et Rode- 
ricum ultimum regem Gothorum, 
* bello fugavit & Hiſpanias ſubju- 
* gavit: Demum Muſa veniens in 
* Hiſpaniam civitates plurimas ac- 


de- 
ers, cupavit, & infinitas divitias con- 
iſs gregavit L/ ].” 
er- 
The wretched ſtate of the arts and State of the 
Qdy Sciences under 


diences, under the Gothic kings of yo Ce 


DL Hiſt. Arab. cap. ix. 
Spain, 
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Mataca. Spain, may be judged of by the 


tliem. 
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gold coin, miſerably executed, bad) be: 
ſtruck, and the ore of baſe alloy; en 
which laſt circumſtance, as I befon 
have had occaſion to obſerve, we 2 T 
indebted for their having reaches 
Specimens of US, As the workmanſhip of eigr 
theſe coins is equally rude and ſim ont: 
lar, I have only given plates of & nd. 
aun 


Hermenegildo, eldeft ſon to king Les 
vigildo, who conquered Malaga; d 
Reccaredo I. his ſecond fon and ſuc 
ceſtor, from whom the "Spaniſh mc 
narchs deduce their pedigree, and who 
memory is highly venerated in Spain 
having been the firſt of the Gothic 
kings that abjured Arianiſm; and 0 
Rodrigo, who loſt the kingdom and hi 
life in the fatal battle of Guadaletz 
where that effeminate king appeare 
mounted in an ivory car, his crowl 


3 Ol 
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n his head, and cloathed in royal Boox Iv. 


— — — Cy 


bes, with all the ſtate of an Eaſtern 
nonarch. 


efon 

aa The next ſcene that naturally pre- 
che ents itſelf to our view, is the long 
; eign of the Mahometans in Malaga, 


ontaining the annals of their princes 
nd governors for upwards of ſeven 
zundr ed years. 


TH A P- 
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Ann Als OF 
MALAGA. 
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CHAPTER IL 


ANNALS or MALAGA 


'J HE flouriſhing fituation of M 

laga, at the period of its devolviq 
to the power of the Moors, may 
judged of from the deſcription th 
Arabian hiſtorian, Raſis, has left u 
He praiſes its raiſins for the fineſt i 
the world, as well as the bread an 
flax; for all which commodities tht 
territory of Malaga was celebrate 
above all others; he alſo mention 
the mildneſs of the climate. 
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© es el Mejor de Frutos que quantos 
ai en el Mundo, e de buenas Paſas, 
© 6 de buena Seda, & de yerbas è Pan. 
. E otroſi, ſu Termino es honrado e 
del ſale el Mejor Sirgo de todo el 
Mundo, é dende lieban A todas las 
partes de Eſpaa. E otroſi, el 
* mejor Lino, que ha en todo el 
Mundo, e mas probado entre todas 
| 4 Jas Mujeres, & en todo el Ano no 
«* mengua fruta [g]. | 


| Malaga, under the yoke of the 
N (Saracens, being excellently well fitu- 
Jed oppoſite to Barbary, became, in 
Ia few centuries, ſo rich and populous, 
Jas to diſdain the dominion of the 

Tring of Cordova, and to erect their 


nnn 


Le] Raſis, Hiſt. Hiſp. 


city | 


« E Malaga yace ſobre la Mar, y Boos 1V- 
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Annals city and tertitoty into a kingdom in. 
— dependant of the reſt of Spain. The 
firſt prince who obtained that honow 
Alenhamith, was Hali-Abenhamith, lord of Ceutz 
Malaga, 010. Who paſſed over to Spain, and wa 
proclaimed king of Malaga about th: 
year 1616. He was killed by treaſon 


in his bath, ſeven years after, 


fab, & His ſon Hyahya ſucceeded Haly 
Malaga1021nd, in 1021, the Moors of Cordon, 
harraſſed by inteſtine broils, crowned 
him king of that empire: but he, 
being biaſſed by a partial love for hi 
native Malaga, refuſed to reſide in 
Cordova; and, on returning hither, 
the Cordovans elected another king 
in his room; and Hyahya contented 
himſelf with the crown of Malagz 
which he did not long ergo, being 


killed by Iſmael. 
Idris 
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Idriz, uncle to the deceaſed Hyahya, Boer 1V- 
and brother to Haly the firſt king of r 


"i Malaga, who was at that time governor © '*** 
"i of Ceuta, hearing the unhappy end 
7 of his nephew, came over with a 
Y great power to revenge it in 10233 
: and not only obtained the crown of 
8 Malaga, but enlarged its dominion | 
over Seville, Carmona, Alcala, and 
* Almeria, He enjoyed the crowns of 
ene and Malaga but one year, and 
h died a natural death. 
7 Henceforward nothing ſeems wor- awe of 
: thy of notice in the annals of Malaga is 116. 
for above two centuries, the dominion 
” of it being abſorbed in the reigns of 
it the Mooriſh kings of Seville and Cor- 
dova, In the 12th century flouriſhed 
5 here the learned and excellent phy- 


ſician Ibnu El Baitar, Who, having 
travelled 
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Mere travelled over all Africa and Afi 
returned to ſettle, and died in hi 
native Malaga, in the year of Chi 


1216, leaving behind him thr 


large folio volumes of botany ani 
phy lic. | 


Farachen Ar- In the year 1262, was govern 


rahaez of 


Malaga i and lord of Malaga, a moſt noble auf 


1262. 
valiant prince, called Abi Sayd Farakh, 
or Farachen, who was deſcendel 
directly from Mahamete Abn Say 
firſt king of Granada, and founder d 
the houſe of Alahamares ; in whok 
deſcent the kingdom remained till the 
final deſtruction of their monarchy 
in Spain. This Moor was a valiant 
chief, and, although allied by blood 
and marriage to the king of Granadz 
he maintained himſelf in a perfet 


independance ; to ſupport it he mad 


al 


2d 0 


for a 
ancie 
Malay 


In ta 
of Mc 
with 
king 


Yo 
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an alliance with the Infant Don Beer. 


Sancho, of Caſtille, and became his | 
vaſſal: The ſame year he built the 


ſumptuous palaces of the Alcaſaba The * 


nd Gibralfaro, and died full of days fm ® 


and glory, but in what year 1s un- 
certain. 


In 1303, we find his ſon Farakh Az *% 
zd of that name, reigning in Malaga, 
and preparing with a fleet and army 
for an expedition againſt Ceuta, the 
ancient patrimony of the kings of 
Malaga. The Mooriſh chronicles ſpeak 
of his valiant acts, and of his ſucceſs 
in taking that city; which the king — 
of Morocco recovered the year after, 
with the aſſiſtance of the fleet of the 
king of Arragon Don Jayme. 


Vol. II. R Farakh 
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Atte Farakh H. was married tothe ſiſte 
of Muley Mahameté, king of Or. 
nada, who' being Uerthfoned hn (11a 
Iſmael, Son of by his brother; Iſmael, ſon of- Parakh, iſ 


Farachen II 5 . . 
aſcends the was Called in by the inhabitants d 


Grads 7 Granada, to revenge the death of hi 
uncle, and drive out the uſurper: h 
accordingly marched to the capiti 

and gained a pitched' battie, with 
powerful army of Africans, heade! 

by ' Oſmin, a valiatit” captaim of th 

blood royal of Morocco. Iſnael tod 
poſſeſſion of the throne right d 

his mother, with the univerſal confen 

of the whole kingdom being th 


firſt prince that ever reigned in G1 


nada of a female line, This hay A 
peſied in 1313. 10 | ſigna 
Leres a. When Iſimael left Maluga,; he cor Lrege 
lag. fided the town' to u ſtrong garriſon i mino 
£2 N Gomele 
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er WY Gomeles,, [whe were ever after. efta- Book IV. 
Ir. bliſhed in Malaga. At the time 
Iain of the laſt, e amounted to 


15s. l % % 

S 0 „Mandan ar vd n 
| Hmael:; maintained een W His AS. 
bY great wars, with the Chriſtians, who 

ital becoming daily too ſtrong for him, 

mi and fearing, the total deſtruction of 

ade the. Moexiſi dominion in Spain, he 

tu called to his aſſiſtance the Emperor 

tod of Moregco, yielding up in favour. of 

t a bis fon Abomelique, a part of his ter- 

nen ritories, ns we have ſeen in the annals 

the of 3 SE" 

Gl n barn? [175 1:0 

hays Abaut e time, he gained als vigor in 


the Vale of 


ſignal victory over the Infants of Saad 


24th of June, 


Caſtille Don Juan, and Don Pedro, 
C (regent; of the kingdom during the 
minority, of Alonzo, XI. ] in the Vale 

R 2 of 


N 
| 
1 
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ener of Granada. + The batter was: fough 


Infants 


"MAXxEACA: 


Toa onthe 24th of June inl3t{hoth;the 


un Don princæs loſt cheir ies Donn Pedn 


was ſuffocated with heat and fatigue 
and the news of his death threw, hi 
uncle the Infant Don Juan into ſuch 


© "a panick-that he fell ſpeechleſs fron 


his horſe; | he was remounted, but 
the confuſion was ſo great, that h 
expired and fell once more to tl 
ground, without their perceivin g it 
the body Was carried: to "Gratiada, and 
age uſed by line 


3977 1891 aol 29092 


His honours He ordered it to be laid i " ſtat 


ble Treat- 917 21 0191 


ment of the 
Infant's 
Corple. 


under a canopy, in one of the hal 
of the Alhambra, not ou permitting 
the Spaniards to come and receive | ſ 


9381 ON 


but appointed a troop of his on 
gentlemen to conduct the convoy 4 
far as the Frontiers of! Ahgaluci 
| 4 - 8 therell 


there 


E R S A + 


Lin the ,Toyal bouſe g of Generalife of G 
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thereth remernburing the noble:cblood .. 
from Which henfprung ;{fhdand = 
ſhewinft@h exattiple of bd 2 57 


ward theisremains of an implacable 


enemy it the Mooriſi name. 
ft oc F817] nol T zn ac: nut 


Thug victory Was followed 8 the 3 


tos 1318. 


takingof the town of Martos, which 
ſtrikitig à Terror into the frontier 
towns d fomndalucia, they for 
01. 119 11100! 1013 
[/] Iſmael bre eat grandſon of Aben Zay d, 

firſt gs of Fan d. founder of the houſe "of | 


the Alahamar&s{ Whoſe picture I ſaw on one ide 
of the genealogical tree of this family, 22 


under bien is is the following inſcription, —— 0 
he s Ned JA bedtiar but in Marmol Aben 


| layd;ri'foFhid is Abenhut: king of Granada, 1 


— 


« of the race of the kings of of Sarragoſa and 
„ Arrigo, nd e Goths und“ W²as a king 


* renowned fon j uſticeh truth and liberality; 


400 ordora, an and of the 0 e of Andalucia, 


219171101 


0 2M G jyltly boaſted o his geſcent {ro 


why; R 3 > and 


— — 


. e er 
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5 and Ifmael returned * rörious“ to 
ie Chriſtians 

mat Granada, where, Inſtead” of teapin 


He returns vic- 
torious to 


wriow the fruit of His ſuccels in Wld rind d 
an honourable peace, he periſhed by 


the treaſon of his own ſubjects and 
Lit); „ 11 Dat 1 


family. | | 
btb 6 

bal: in Loxe In the affair of Martos Was take 
ves. Captive by his couſin Maliomier, fon 
to the Arrahaez of Algeziras,” a beau. 
tiful young Spaniſh | virgin, "with 
whom he immediately fell in love 
The ſame paſſion being” Excited in 
the breaſt of the King, at Me” ſight 
of her, the amorous monarch, by 
prayers, entreaties, and threats, en- 
deavoured in vain to perſuade his 
Takes her by kinſman to relinquiſh his fair prize 
— 0 from words they proceeded to injuries 
and railing on the part of the ex- 
| afpcrated 
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aſperated, King; Apes forced to Boor A 


14343 #YENX 


yield, difleraÞl efl h. is reſentment, and 


with, his, father, and nephew | entered | 
into ate 3, Fonſpifgcy that coſt Iſmael his Gain by lim 


1322. 


” "STT 


Theſe three going up to the Alt. | Account of his 
hambra, demanded audience of the 


en king, Who, ſuſpecting nothing, came 
forth to chem, attended only by Aben 


fon 

au- Alcama, the  Algyazil major, or captain 
ith of his guards; ; after the uſual ſalu- 
* tations, „they proceeded with the king 
u ©* . Mahomad and his 
oh ſon walking before, and the captain 


hy of the _ guards immediately behind 
with, the, Arpahaez's 8. brother; : as they 
* paſſed, : through a a Narrow entry, Na- 
homad and his, oa ſtopped mort, 


AT 1 1 17 Veil: » I / fri 'S 


drew the hangers they had ſecre ted 95 


31 175 114 


in the. fleeves of their algubas, and 
- [> began 


* 
. —— — — bi 
— ace > _ 


_—_— 
— 


2 


2 * — 2 A Tz 
. 4 


— 
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Annals if began to Wound the King on tte 


MALAGA. 


head; the Alguazil, drawing his al. 
fange, paid no attention to the third 


but, valiantly defending - the king, 
drove the Arrahaez and his ſon into 
an inner room, the door of which he 
faſtened on them, and attacked the 
other (who in the mean while had 
given Iſmael his death's wound in 
the ſhoulder) and forced the villain 
to take refuge in another apartment, 


which he likewiſe locked; then turn- 


ing to the fainting king, he carried him 
to his mother, in whoſe arms he ſoon 
expired. His death the good Alcalde 
revenged; not only on the three 
aſſaſſins, but on all thoſe concerned 


in the cohfpiracy. In 1771, I Was 
ſnewm at Granada the very paſſage 


where this tragedy was acted, and 
oh Iſmael 
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me eee to the. fury. of Boon IV. 
_ Leer- TA - 5 by 
id) 947-03 non! on id pv; 
Thus periſhed, Ifmael, fon of Ma- 
laga, after a proſperous reign of nine 
years and Leven months; of the three 
ſons he left behind bim, named Iſmael, 
Farachen, and Juzaf, the firſt and 
laſt ſucceeded: him; of their acts we 
have already treated in the annals of 
Gibralta TC (4 5 ; 


_ 1170 


704 


He lies tracked; in OY Rauda, or Where buried. 
| royal chapel-of the Mooriſh kings, in 
on the Alharabra,- on the South fide of 
Ide the Patio de los Leones; together with 
ree three other kings, his grandfather 
el Abi Abdilehi, his third ſon Abil 
ras WW Hagex Juzaf, and another of his de- 
ge ſcendants: to this chapel. the pariſh ie * 
ad church of the Alhambra was tranſ- 
l ported 


K ĩðVà „ 7˙ » * 
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n Ported 1 in the reign of Philip Pe 


remained there 30-, years; at Preſent 


it is tripped, of every ornament, aban. 

doned both by Moors and Chriſtian, 
Over the door is ſtill to be ſeen the 

following verſe of the Alcoran : 


The permanent kingdom, the 
«© honour without diminution of its 
owner: There is no other Gol 
but God.“ ae 

This laſt phraſe, Which is the 
grand article of the Mooriſh faith, is 
repeated in every part of the oom. 


At the heads of the ſepulchre d 


each king, were originally, placed up 


right four alabaſter, ſtones, with in. 
ſcriptions on one ſide, and  epitaphs 
: . 


G ar 


E BEE 
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in verfe on the other, written in gold Boon I. 
letters on a blue ground. Louis de 
Marmol, Wno was well verſed in the 
Arabian idiom, -faw and tranſlated 
them into Spaniſh. That of e 
was as follows ; * 


« In the name of God clement 2 of 
and merciful, * 
( ' Fr 5 6 


« This is the ſepulchre of the 
« glorious king, who died in defence 
« of the law of God; the conqueror 
« of the Chriſtians: the exalter of the 
„law of the choſen and beloved 
prophet; the juſt, the valorous, 
« the warlike governor; lord of the 
army, and executor of the law; 
„ high and mighty in birth and 
* deeds; fortunate above all kings, 
and the moſt zealous for the ho- 

* nour 


232 \ A* FOURNET FA | 
Abe, % nour of God; ai’ bPlehe Fortes; 
—— lighteof the cities; he that ab 
«kept this ſword ſhar$Þ2 fer the de. 
<« fence of the lay he whoſe boſom 
« glowed with the pious love of his 
66% God: lo 2202115 nt bortiew 9H ® 
| VTO1L g offw bond to 
„% The warlike ande triumpkant 
6 ink by the grace of G6d,ptyernor 
“of the Moors, Abi Wald fal, 
t ſon of the excellentʒ moſt wala; of 
an high and pure vac orb 
deceaſed Abi Ceyed Parhkh, for of 
„the matchleſs and thoſert deferiders 
«/ of the law 7 ſalvation; 1107 22% 
* II. 051483 Nin ian: 
71. The deceaſed ABil Gualid Lraael, 
BR a and ertslq go n! 
ls sd: yiirdgtt ni 10909) Nil £ 
, Gods glofifpthiminath Wis good 
667 N atid( Tuſtain m WAR the 
een) wal 6 moſt 


el, 


nt 
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« moſt healthfulfuccgur of his mercy, Boon, Iv. 
«, that het may always remember 


« and'; canfeſs,. THAT THERE is NO 


* Sc Hs ge- 10 90119] 


H 10 vol zuoiq fff fdirw bawoie * 
« He warred in de is of the law 

« of God, who gave him victory over 
& the;-territories and cities, and the 
« enemies, Which will be accounted 
to him in that day, when we ſhall 
ge all ſummoned before the tribu- 
nal of Gd: Who was pleaſed to 
put an end ta his days, when he 
« was moſt fit to die; and out of his 
« infinite mercy called him to him- 
« ſelf; having the duſt of the militia 
in the plaits of his garments, after 
* a life ſpent in fighting the battles 
Hof the Lord. He was: born (God 
wy n. him his grace) in the for- 
« tunate 


27 c x xcw=zM.T ©» 
— > — 
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tunate hour of the break of day, 
on Friday the 17th of the month 
of Xaguel, in the year-of the He. 
gira 677. He was proclaimei i 
King on Thurſday the 27th da 
of the month of Xaguel 713. - He 
died on Monday the 26th- day d 
the month of Argel EL Fard 725 
& 0216 vir d 


«© Blefſed and exalted be he who 


reigns and endures for ever, who 


ordained a final period to- all hi 
creatures, that they may kriow- and 
confeſs, that He is the tnue / God, 
and that THERE 18/NQ-DTHER G01 
BUT Gon.“ acts ede 
EDA) 1 


On the other ſide of the tomb- 


ſtone, is a long piece of poetry, a tranſ- 
lation of which would be too tedious 
and loſe all its original merit. It is 


2 panegyrid 
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panegyrick on the king, Who is Boox IV. 

therein, according to the Mahometan 

belief ſuppoſed to be received into 
paradiſe; and the blood and ſweat of 

his brow wiped-off.by the beautiful 

hands: of virgins, Who give: him to 

drink of the living waters of heaven. 

His murtherers the devil is to feed 

with the putrid excrements of * 

— (indlivedl. 5 | 


Who 
who vs TN + £15 
bi Wl © This monument contains an abre- Suche Nin. 
an viated n ſtory of the life of Iſmael, 
God, his family, deſcent, and principal ac- 
Go) tions; the kingsche is ſaid to have ſlain 
are doubtleſs the two Infants in the 
Vale of Granada. The metaphor of 
mb: his dying, with the duſt of the mili- 
ant. tia in the plaits of his garment, is 
ous WW noble; oto underſtand it we muſt 
obſerve, that in the Mootiſh law the 
rick 231150 whole 
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whole body of the people are calle 
a militia, not as the Chriſtian church 
to fight againſt the devil and bi 
works, but a furious ſect who ar 
bound to extirpate all thoſe why 
diſſent from them. 


The title of Nagar, from whon 
all the Granada Kings affected to de. 
ſcend, was of the ſame import an 


« Lo 
eſteem among them, as that of Czſx | 
to the Roman emperors; they ar © Yo 
often, in their poetry and inſcription . 1 
at Granada, called ſimply by thi , 
name, of which we have numerowf « x, 
inſtances in thoſe exiſting to this da R 
in the Alhambra. One in particular 

1 remember in the fuperb hall « Tl 
Comares over a window, which, fat thus 
its beauty and elegant turn of thought, G8 

ell more 
dom; 
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well deſerves here to be repeated; it Boer IV 


is compoſed of five verſes of eleven 
ſyllables, after the manner of the 
Spaniſh Quintillas, and alludes to a 
garden and fountain juſt under the 
window : 


« Tam a garden of plants excelling in beauty 
“ and harmony; 


Look at my baſon, can any thing __ its 
„ cryſtalline water? 


* You will not find any thing comparable ta 
© me, ſave the moon in its full. 


% And Naſer, whoſe I am, is the ſun, that com- 
* municates to me my light. 


Nothing is capable of eclipſing me, for I will 
6 _ every obſtacle to behold his face.” 


The royal houſe of Malaga being 
thus eſtabliſhed on the throne of Gra- 
nada, the annals of this city are once 
more mixed with thoſe of the king- 
dom ; henceforward Malaga, the he- 

Vol. II. 8 reditary 


Arabick 
Verſes. 
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Wines reditary royalty of the kings, wa hree 

— always governed in their name by ; Whe 

prince of the blood. Denec 

ö Abe Ne, In 14.32, Mahomad Aben Nazar, i It 

ll Mons in deſcendant of Iſmael, being expelled HArral 

Malaga 1432. : 

from the kingdom, fled to Malaga be ci 

4 where he was received and protected, Hlardi 

[| and reigned during the ſhort lite of he 5 

| his antagoniſt, who died fix months he rc 

q after. pid, i 

| | udice 

4 Alvo Hardil, In 1480, we find Arrahaez of Mi Veteſt. 

4 wig: + Jaga, Albo Hardil, by others named Nhe ha 
F Abi Abdala, brother to Abel Haſcen 

F king of Granada, a valiant chief, who On 

4 Wins the ha in I 48 3, won the famous battle called }W-pital 

Linn i De las Llomas de Malaga, in the ho h 

mountains to the Eaſt of Malaga han 

againſt the Marquis of Cadiz, wherein hich 

oldier 


periſhed moſt of the Chriſtians, with 
three 
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hree brothers and two nephews of Boox Iv. 


he marquis. This overthrow hap- 
zened in the month of May. 


It ſeems the peculiar fortune of the Af. the 
\rrahaez's of Malaga to be called to Cn 
he crown of Granada in 1485. Albo 


1485. 


agy 
ted, lardil, with the common conſent of 
e of De people, mounted the throne in 


he room of his brother, who was 
pid, infirm, and blind, to the pre- 
udice of his nephew Abdeli, who was 
leteſted for a diſhonourable peace 
ze had made with the Chriſtians. 


who, On his road from Malaga to the Routs 9 Spa- 
allel {Wapital, he fell in with go Spaniards, dem. 


#ho had made an. excurſion out of 
Uhama, and cut off their heads, 
rhich were hung to the tails of his 
oldiers horſes; with theſe barbarous 
hr. 8 2 trophies 


— — — —— 
His Entrv into 
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—_ trophies he made his triumphal enty 
into Granada, amidſt the ſhouts d 

the Capital. . 
been the populace, who therein could nd 


diſcern their own more ſwift de 


ſtruction. 
F oy d V. 2 a 
begue, Cos, About the ſame time, the empin 
Munda, 


Tolox, Of the Moors in Spain drawing ner 
Karel to its final period, Ferdinand V. king 
of Caſtille, having taken Ronda a 

all the neighbouring towns, led hy 
victorious troops into the vale of M 

laga, which he ravaged two pen 


ſucceſſively. 


At this period were likewiſe del 
vered from the Mahometan yok, 
Coyn, Munda, Tolox, Maryella, att 
all the circumjacent places; and paſliy 
on to reconnoitre Malaga, he deftroyt 
the fortreſs of Aben Almadala. 
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ts Min 1485, he beſtowed the govern- 
ment of the city on Ali Aben Dor- 
dux, grandſon of Mahomet Aben 
Nazar, fourteenth king of Granada. 
This prince was ſuſpected of holding 
a correſpondence with the Chriſtians, 
and being affected to them, the truth 
kin of which ſeemed in the ſequel to be 
confirmed by the many honours and 
1 wWfvours beſtowed upon him by the 
uu king of Caſtille; though as he, to the 
yen hour of his death, conſtantly refuſed 
embracing the Chriſtian religion: it 
may well be believed his conduct was 
directed by the then deſperate ſtate of 
the Moors' affairs, the unavoidable 
neceſſity of their ſubmitting to the 
Chriſtian yoke, and his prudent defire 


to mitigate their fate by a timely be- 


S 3  ſpeakiny 


When Albo Hardil quitted Malaga 22x 1V- 


Ah Dordus, 
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ANNALS or ſpeaking the clemency of the CON 


MALA. 
quer Or. 


. Ferdinand V. having in the ſpriq 
IE of the year 1487, reduced the di 
of Velez, ſeven leagues to the Eat 
of Malaga, and Albo Hardil, kingd 
Granada, being embarraſſed in a ciyi 
war with his nephew, he proceeds 
Preps to the conqueſt of Malaga. His fir 


fiege Malaga. 


Wriest Alicare was to write a letter to Ali Du 
dux, requiring him to deliver up the 
city. This ſummons was carried tt 
Malaga by Hernando El Pulgar Ig 


Ali Dordux not being able to comp 


with the king's deſire, returned far [ 
* Spa 

fg] This was not Hernando del Pulgar, te Net 
hiſtorian, but a nobleman in the army of Fer fath 
dinand V. who lies buried in the entrance of H 2" 
royal chapel in Granada, and whoſe deſcendu * 
are now Marquis's of Salar, —_ 
in e 

anſweh by 

affix 
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anſwer, “ That he was ready to ſerve 
« his highneſs in every thing that 
« did. not thwart the obligation he 
« had to defend that city.” 

Malaga, beſides a multitude of 
Moors that had fled for ſhelter to its 


was garriſoned by an army of Gomeles, 


commanded by Hamete Hali, a Zegri; 
to whom Albo Hard, miſtruſting the 
fidelity of his couſin, fent an order to 
govern and defend the town to the 
laſt extremity. 
Antonio de Nebrixa [5], and Her- 
nando del Pulgar, have both left us 
| ample 
5) The Chronicle of Hernando del Pulgar in 
Spaniſh was printed at Valladolid 1 565, by Antonio 


Nebrixa, grandſon to the grammarian, in his grand- 
father's name, he having found it in manuſcript 


or among bis papers at his death; this rare book is 

in my library, as well as the Hiſtory of Ferdi- 

nand and Elizabeth, really wrote by Nebrixa 

in elegant Latin, and printed in Granada 1550 

[wet by his ſon Xanthus, Nicolas Antonio has erred in 
affirming that it is a tranſlation of the former. 

Vol. II. 84 Diego 
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His an{wer. 


walls from the circumjacent towns, ' 


— 
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ample accounts of this ſiege ; the 
army of Spaniards conſiſted of 
60,000 combatants, in which waz 


Diego de Muros, who was alſo at this fiege 
as ſecretary to the cardinal of Spain, and was 
afterwards biſhop of Oviedo, wrote in Latin, 
and addreſſed to the cardinal, Epitomen Rerin 
geſtarum 1437 apud Malacam, ex caftris miſſan, 
which, I believe, was never publiſhed, Diego 


Sa de Meneſes of Liſbon printed about the mid- 


dle of the 17th century a poetical account of 
this ſiege of Malaga in Portugueſe verſe, ini- 
tuled, Malaca conquiſtada; I could never meet 
with it. In the liſt of learned men natives of 
Malaga, p. 232, we forgot to mention Bernard 
Aldarette, a Jeſuit, who wrote Varias Antique 
dades de Eſpana, which I poſſeſs, and is well 
known to be a valpable work; as is likewiſe an. 
other treating on Spaniſh antiquities, and its 
language, Origen de la Lingua Caſtillana; my 
copy was printed at Madrid 1682, in folio. 
Antonio de Caſtillo, a Franciſcan Friar, was ala 
born in Malaga; he, on his return from his 
miſſions in the Holy Land, publiſhed at Madrid 
1654, Viage a la tierra ſanfla. The Hiſtory of 
Malaga by Roa, mentioned in the ſame page, | 
printed in Malaga, 1622, in ſmall quarto, and 
conſiſts of 85 leaves; an imperfect copy of it is 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, where I peruſed it fince 
the firſt edition of this book. all 
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2 all the flower of the nobility of Spain, Bor Iv. 
5 headed by the king himſelf: their | 
was 


approach was on the ſea- ſide from 

ws the Velez road, and they appeared 

atin, before the town the ſecond week in 

May. Their principal quarter, and «ug, 
where the king encamped, was on a 
mountain behind that of Gibralfaro, 

almoſt within gun-ſhot, but rather 

more elevated; to gain this poſt, was 

the work of a whole day, and the 

price of many lives; the Moors oc- 

cupied the ſummit with three bat- 

talions, drove the Spaniards down the 

hill three ſeveral - times, wounding 

and killing great numbers; the king's 

tent was placed at firſt on this hill; 

but the Moors, having the royal Te Spaniards 
pavilion in view, never ceaſed firing Tadandbes 
againſt it, till the Spaniards removed 

it on another eminence further off; 

thence the lines of the camp extended 


to 
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| AnvaLls OF to the gate of Granada, where Don 


MALAGA. 


— Alonzo de Aguilar, the Alcalde of 
Los Donceles, commanded ; from the 
gate there was another line round the 
walls of the ſuburbs, down the Agua 
Medina to the ſea, ſo that the town, 
entirely ſurrounded, could have no 
communication with the country 
within, nor receive ſuccours from 
Granada; to the coaſt of Barbary, all 
paſſage was cut off by the Spaniſh 
fleet, commanded by the Count of 
Benevento and Antonio Bernal. 


The Moor: In the arſenal of the Moors wer 
r Gale. ſix Albatozas, or row-gallies, which 
they armed and put to ſea to defend 
the beach from the Spaniſh ſhips; 
theſe were continually ſkirmiſhing 
with their enemies, and endeavouring 


to break through them: in one ol 
which 


00 


eve 
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which fights they drove from the Bon. 
town the whole fleet, and ſunk a 
large veſſel belonging to the duke of 
Medina Sidonia. 


Thus ſhut up, the Moors had no- 
thing to truſt to but their own valour 
and the number and bravery of their 
men, though, alas! the multitude of 
inhabitants only ſerved to accelerate 
their ruin; in a month's time, all the 
proviſions were conſumed, and to 
diftreſs them the more, Ferdinand 
ordered a great part of the army to 
endeavour to enter and carry the 
barrio of the city, wherein the Moors 
kept their horſes and cattle, and drew 
great ſuccours from the fruits of its 


t of 


were 
hich 
fend 
lips; 
hing 
ring 
e ol 


gardens. 


This aſſault laſted three days, and pp 2 
every foot of ground that the Spa- 
niards 
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niards gained was bathed in blood: 
no quarter was there given: it was the 
Moors laſt refuge; they fought with 
the greateſt bravery, and, defending 
the ground by inches, were driven 
into the city by the ſuperior force of 
the victorious Chriſtians, 


Amack of i. An attempt to make themſelves 


Bridge. 


maſters of the bridge, was attended 
with leſs ſucceſs and ſtill more blood- 
ſhed. This bridge was defended at 
each entrance by two towers; the 
furthermoſt of which the Spaniards 
blew up with gunpowder, but never 
could they make themſelves maſters 
of the other; ſo deſperately was it 
defended by the Moors, who loſt in 
this attack a number of their. braveſt 
men, and among them two of their 
principal captains, ſons of Malaga, 

Cidi 


Ci 


D F 28 3 


th 
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Cidi Mahommad, and Durrhamen, Boos Iv. 
mourned by the whole city, though 

rather to be envied than pitied, 
becauſe they ſurvived not the de- 
ſtruction of their nation. | 


The artillery, planted in the king's Artack of Gl- 
quarter on the mountain Gibralfaro, 
beat down the great tower of the 
caſtle, another turret near it, and the 
wall between them; the Marquis of 
Cadix advanced to attack and enter 
the breach ſword in hand; but the 
beſieged, not loſing courage, drew 
out 2,000 men; and, on the approach 
of the Spaniards, animated by deſpair, 
made a dreadful havock among them, 
tumbling great numbers headlong 
down the hill, and obliging the reſt 
to retire to their former poſt. The 
Chriſtians loſt in this affair ſeveral 

captains 
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captains of note, Garci Bravo, Alcalde 
of Atienca, Inigo Lopez de Medrangy 
Lord of Cavanillas, Gabriel de Soto- 
mayor, and two noblemen of Gallicia; 
the Marquis himſelf was wounded in 
the arm with an arrow. 


origins. But the moſt, bloody of all the 


actions during the ſiege were the 
ſubterraneous fights between the men 
who had undermined the walls of the 
city in different places, and the Moors 
who, by countermines, had met 
them; fix days they fought under 
ground without intermiſſion, both 
the dead and living replaced by their 
countrymen from time to time, 3s 
theſe fell and thoſe grew tired; at 
length. the Moors beat the Spaniards 
from all their works, which they 
ruined and filled up, and thereby 
ſaved the city; nothing can excced 

3 the 
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the horrour of ſuch . engagements, , Beer Iv. 


rendered ſtill more fearful with the 


gloomy light of torches, by the blaze 
of which the combatant reſiſted his 
adverſary body to body, a ſword in 


one hand, and a dagger in the other, 
and this not only in a ſingle part, but 
five or ſix at once. 


| ct 
king Ferdinand deſpairing to gain 
the place, his camp being diminiſhed 
by the ſword and ſickneſs, and his 
powder failing, the Queen arrived 
with freſh ſupplies of men and 
money in July; they wrote to Por- 
tugal for gynpowder, and diſpatched 
a veſſel to Algeziras, then in ruins, 
to gather up all the ſtone balls which 
Alonzo XI. had thrown into that city 


hen he beſieged it. 


The. 
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MALAGA. 

e cOurage, depending upon ſuccoun q 

00 Noa. from Granada; which city, at thi S 
E 


fatal period, was torn to pieces hy 
the factions of the two kings, und 
and nephew; the former indeed, ty 
whom Malaga belonged, ſent a body 


but the infatuated Audali marchel 
out of Granada and routed them 
thereby determining the loſs of M. 
laga, and haſtening his own ruin; 
notwithſtanding 400 Moors aſſembled 
ſecretly, and endeavoured, by ſurpria 
to paſs the Spaniſh lines, by the fide 
of the ſea, and enter the city; of theſt 
200, partly by ſwimming, and party 


by jumping over the ſtakes and fence The 
of the camp, got into the town, ; of th 
the expence of the lives of that hs 


companions, . 
Witl 


Wit 
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With them went a fanatic, named Ber IV. 


Abraen Algerbi, native of the king- 
dom of Tunis, who had deceived him- 
{elf into a ſuppoſition that he ſhould 
deliver his countrymen from their 
impending fate, by murthering the 


king; a diabolical policy, too fre- 


quently read of in the hiſtories of all 
nations and religions. This wretch 
being taken without reſiſtance, and 
aſking to ſpeak with his majeſty, was 
carried, dreſſed as he was with his 
alfanje by his ſide, to the tent of the 
Marqueſa de Moya, where was Don 
Alvaro, ſon of the Duke of Braganza, 
and his wife, waiting the levee of the 
King; who was aſleep; the Queen pro- 
videntially having refuſed to ſee him. 
The infidel, deceived by the richneſs 
of the dreſſes of Don Alvaro, and the 
marchioneſs, and not underſtanding 
Vol. II. T their 
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tres“ their tongue, concluded them to be th 
—— the royal perſons, and, drawing hi MW be 
ſword, gave the duke a violent ſtroke WM no 

on the head, and wounded the ma-. to 
chioneſs, before he was cut in piece, WW on 

| nig 

This deſperate attempt - meeting WF the 

with the ſucceſs it deſerved, the pra. the 

pect of the beſieged became even ani 

day more lamentable; nothing can b bre 

more affecting than the accounts hi- dri 

de Diſteftgrians give us of the diſtreſs ade 
'miſery of the Moors, for above dil. 
month before they ſurrendered; moi chi 

of their troops and chieftains ha get 
periſhed in the defence of the poſts; con 

and of 15,000 Gomeles, only a teri the 
hundred common fokliers, and nu toy 

one captain, remained alive. Mu- tho 
'titudes of the inhabitants died da per 


wt hunger, eſpecially - the Jews; 4 
. Fe: 5 
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the bread and barley of the place had Bor Iv. 


been gathered together by thè gover- 
nor, and diſtributed as long as it laſted 
to thoſe who manned the walls, four 
ounces in the morning and two at 


night: as for the reſt of the people, 
they fed (thoſe who could get it) on 
the fleſh of dead horſes, and other 


$ animals; and the hides of beef ſodden; 


bread they made of the wood of palms 
dried and ground, and to their chil- 
dren they gave vine-leaves fryed in 
dil. In this dreadful extremity, the 
chief men of the city aſſembled to- 
gether, and went to Hamete Zeli, 
eonjuring him to have compaſſion on 
their ſituation, and to deliver up the They devre 
town to the enemy, rather than ſee 
thoſe, whom the ſword had ff pared, 


periſh with hunger. 


T 2 


16 Do 


to ſurrender. 
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Aunxatsor © Do not thou, ſaid their leader 
ſpeech of 6 the © Abraham Alhariz, the i be 
Arzjacz. „ Harder-hearted than our enemies; 
« the cry of our wives and children 
« is unſupportable, and we have n0 
« bread to give them. Doſt thou 
“ imagine our walls are ſtronger than 
« thoſe of Ronda, or our ſoldier 
“ more valiant than thoſe of Loxa? 
« Behold the pride of Ronda is hum- 
« bled, and the cavalry of Loxa could 
© not reſiſt the army of theſe princes 
« who have ſo long beſieged us! 
«© Doſt thou ſtill deceive thyſelf with 
« the hopes of ſuccours from Gra- 
« nada? Granada, alas! has loſt its 
« ſtrength, its glory is extinct, and 
6“ all its valiant knights are no more.” 


1 The Arrajaez, reflecting on the 
#5 a | truth of what they ſaid, and filled 
with 


2 ' — 
r pon Coe 


> 
Ex 
—— > — «< (KO » 
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with compaſſion for the citizens "Box IV. 
periſhing tor. want hourly before his 
eyes, gave them this anſwer, worthy 
to be recorded. | 


„Open the gates! let in our His Auſwer, 

« enemies! and ſee what mercy you 
« can obtain from them! As for me, 
« none, I know, I am to expect; I 
« took charge of this place with ob- 
« ligation to die or loſe my liberty 
« in its defence, that of my religion, 
« and the honour of him who in- 
« truſted it to me! I have done my 
duty; but, if I could have had my 
choice, I would have preferred, to 
* a miſerable captivity, a glorious 
death, defending this unhappy 
. 


T 3 5 | Accord- . 


— 


3 


= _— — IE —ͤ— — 


* 5 
—— . 
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Mitte,. Accordingly, the Alfaqui, with 


| Amarben Amar, and fourteen others, 
the principals of each of the tribe 
of the city, were deputed with the 
following letter to the Spaniſh camp; 


FF 
me Kingand & Jo our lords and maſters the king 
« and queen, greateſt of all kings 


* and princes: God magnity them 


6% We your ſervants and ſlaves, 

6 the citizens, great and ſmall of this 
« miferable city, recommend them- 
, ſelves to your grandeur, and kit 
* the earth under your feet, begging 
* you will remedy them in their 
great affliction, and not diſpiſe the 
F ſubmiſſion of ſuch a numerous 
„ people, but extend your royal 
“ clemency fowards them, as your 
| 8 noble 


er 


this 
ing 
1eIr 
ous 


Our 


ble 
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e noble progenitors, great and mighty Door IV. 


« Kings, have given you an example. 


« You cannot be ignorant (God 
“ exalt your power!) how Cordova 
« was beſieged a long time; and, 
« when half the city was taken, the 
Moors defended themſelves in the 
4 other part, till their bread and 
« water were conſumed, and they in 
« greater diſtreſs than we are; but 
«they intreated the great king, your 
4 anceſtor, and he pardoned them, 
« and heard their words, and gave 


them all that they had; he took ' 


* nothing from them, gaining in 
« mortal fame. 


« Likewiſe the valiant infant Fer- 


*- dinand_ beſieged the city of An- 
„ tiquera two months and a balf, 
I « and 


« >» 


_ — — — 
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and took the town; but the cash 
held out ſeven days, when their 
water failed them; they then threy 
themſelves at his mercy, and he 
received them favourably; for 
which his memory is bleſſed to the 
day of judgment: and fince the 
fame of your virtue, honour, and 
piety, 1s exalted above all the king 
and princes, your predeceſſors, d 
not turn away:;your face from us 
who reſt entirely on your favour, 
and put ourſelves under your pro- 
tection; ſo do to us as your mag- 
nificent forefathers, that we may 
recount your praiſe and fame all 
over. the earth.” 


This affecting petition being tranſ- 
lated from the Arabick into Spaniſh, 
and read in council, the king gave 
for 


for 
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{ late to ſue for favour or grace; and, 
„ fince hunger and not good-will 
forced them to ſubmit, they muſt 
« undergoe the laws of the con- 


* queror, and ſuch as he ſhould mark 


out ſhould be put to death, and 
the reſt ſold for {laves.” 


»- 


This hard ſentence ſo unworthy a * the 


Chriſtian prince, and ſo incompatible 
with the merciful ſpirit of that goſpel 
whoſe cauſe Ferdinand - pretended to 
be fighting, exaſperated the miſerable 
inhabitants to ſuch a degree, that in 
their firſt fury they determined to 
hang the 500 Chriſtian ſlaves in their 
power, on the battlements of the Al- 


caſaba, as a ſpectacle to the Spaniards, 


to whom they threatened to march 
put and ſell their lives dearly, with 


arms 
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Anza 0? arms on their backs, that they migh 
purchaſe their victory with blood, 
and the memory of this ſiege be noted 
in all ages while the world endured, 


2 io M The old men, Alfaquis, and Ali 
8 Dordux, by their intereſt and reaſon, 
having at length perſuaded them ty 
| ſubmit to their fate, they were all 
conducted, by the king's order, into 
the corals of the Alcaſaba, the men 
ſeparated from. their wives and chil- 
dren in the lower court; as for Hz 
mete Zeli, whoſe only crime was the 
having made fo gallant a defence, he 
was loaded with irons, and thrown 
into a dungeon, where he was never 

more heard of. 


No tongue can deſcribe the deſo 
lation of the women and children on 
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this fatal and eternal ſeparation from B 1V- 
all that was dear to them; as they 
marched through the ſtreets, and 
quitted their houſes, which they were 
never more to enter, they wrung their 
hands, and, lifting their eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed, 


19ht 


&« IIl-fated Malaga ! behold how agg — 
thy ſons abandon thee! What will 
« become of thy ancients and ma- 
* trons ? And how will thy tender 
% maidens, delicately educated, be 
able · to endure. hard flavery? Can 
the Chriſtians tear the infants from 
the breaſts of their mothers, and 
their wives from the arms of their 
« huſbands, without ſhedding: tears? 
* The beauty of thy towers, the 
* ſtrength of thy caſtles, the height 


into 
men 


e, he 


LeVeT 


Jeſ0s 


1 f of thy walls, could not defend thing 
thi if inhay 
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Auvais or ( inhabitants; the earth, which fed 


— * and nouriſhed them to this day, 
40 will not be ſuffered to cover them 
« in death, becauſe they hay 
incurred the anger of their 


« Greator I i: 


Malaga fur” Malaga opened its gates to the 


ren 
x5th of Au- 


..guit 1447, Chriſtians, © after a ſiege of thre 
months and three days, on Saturdy 
the 18th of Auguſt 1487, having 
'been in en of the Mahometan 
772 years; of 30,000 Mooriſh inha 
bitants exiſting at the beginning of 
the ſic iege, above half had periſhed by 
the {word or famine ; part of the ret 
were ſold to redeem. Chriſtian flare 
in Africa; part given to the chiek 
and captains of the army, and dſt 


10G S l 1 
= y 5 mY w ws * 914 4 .d. 


[L] This is nee literally from Nebrix 
who was preſent at this affecting fight. 
a butel 
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huted all over Spain; the king ſent Bor IV. 
hundred of the Gomeles as a 
Ls to the Pope; and Donna Iſabel 

fifty young virgins to the queen of 

aples, and thirty to the court of 
portugal; ſo that this unfortunate 

people were diſperſed all over the 

arth. A deſtruction more compleat 

no nation ever experienced. 


From this univerſal calamity was fra Soon 
xcepted Ali Dordux, who introduced 
the royal ſtandard and Chriſtians into 

he town, and his ſon attacked, ſword 

n hand, Hamete Zeli, and forced the 
\lcaſaba, where that unfortunate ge- 
neral wanted ſtill to defend himſelf; 

for which action Ferdinand V. gave 
berty to him and eight families, his 
elations, and all their goods and poſs 
leſſions. 


To 
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To Ali Dordux in particular wert 
aligned, by order of the king, 3 
houſes, with four ſhops and a baks- 
houſe, together with the adjoining 
moſque for himſelf, family, and re 
lations ; they were ſituated in the 
Calle Del Horno, from the New Gate 
to the Fleſh-Market, in the Barrio d 
la Moreria, or Quarter of the Moor, 
of which he was reckoned the head; 
they likewiſe gave a houſe to Ali I 
Fadala, another to Comen Aben Ho 
mar, and one to the Alcalde of Co- 
mares, all relations of Dordux, who ha 
moreover allotted to him a meadoy 
where he uſed to keep his cattle, called 
Diara Nakhale, or the Field of Bees 
and a parcel of arable land on the 
right ſide of the Agua-Medina, unde 
the mountains, together with land 
4 vine 
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neighbourhood of Churiana. 


In 1490, the king offered Dordux 
ſeven ſchedules in blanc, for him to 
fill up with ſuch privileges as he 
thought proper, if he would be per- 
ſuaded to turn Chriſtian ; which he 
conftantly refuſed, begging for leave 
to go and end his days in Fez, where 
he had ſent his riches before him: but 
Ferdinand V. fearing he might be 
tempted to return with troops to 
trouble the kingdom, would not con- 
ſent to his demand; bat, well knowing 
the reſpe& the Moors of the country 
bore him, and the ſervice he might 
render to the ſtate by keeping them 


nim Juſticia Major of the Biſhoprick 
#f Malaga, bye a royal cedula, dated 


* 
* 
* 
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vineyards, and olive-yards, in the Boox JV. 


— 


in conftant ſubmiſſion, he created is Privileges, 


1 


2 — 2 „ 4 


— 


” 
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Auxats 07 the 1 gth of February 1490; he gan 
him power to name Alguaziles over 
all the Mooriſh villages, and to en- 
able him to ſend for his effects and 
money back from Barbary, on thi 
20th of May 1492 he grante 
him a Carta de Privilegio, that he 
might traffick by ſea to all parts d 
Spain, and his ſhips go. to Africa 
without let or moleſtation of his fleets 
whom he ordered to ſuccour and affif 
them. 


[The King's Ali Dordux was ſo conſidered by 
the Catholic king, that there is & 
tant a letter, under his own hand [7] 
dated the 26th of April, 1496; 
in which he deſires him to make ul 
of his intereſt among the Moors, aud 
perſuade them to ſubmit to a tributs 
| [7] The original letter was ſhewn to wel 
Malaga by the Canon Conde. 1 
3 | 


he. 


V 
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he wanted to lay on them. He died Bor IV. 
in Antiquera about the year 1502. P* in 150 


His fon Mahomad, Ali Dordux, Hi; Sem: 
and his wife, two years before, were Nam. or bon 
converted to the Chriſtian faith; and — . 
Mahomed at his baptiſm took the name 
of the Prince Don Juan, only ſon to 
Ferdinand and Iſabel, who probably was 
his ſponſor; thenceforward he ſtyled 
himſelf Don Juan.de Malaga, and took 


for arms, as deſcendant of the kings 


of Granada, five pomgranates, and the H Am 
2d bf city of Malaga quartered, with the 
sem of © Arragon and Leon, ſur- 
di mounted with a crown. 


VoL. Il. U 


* 
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* 


Auras oF 
LAGA. 

— His motto was thus, 

and Motto, 
Malaga mui noble y leal, 
A ſus reyes ſiempre ha ſido, 
Los, que ſon de ſu appellido, 
Es ſu origen ſangre real, 


Y de ſolar conocido. 


In ENGLISH. 


Malaga noble and loyal 

To its kings has ever ſtood. 

Thoſe that bear its name 
Are born of royal blood 

High in birth and fame. 


This noble gentleman lived man 
years in Malaga, always faithful + 
the crown of Caſtile, and had hy 
manſion in the Placuela, or lil 
fone of his name. In 150 1, on ths 

| : genera 
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men, in the Sierra Bermeja, he went 
up, by order of the king, into the 
mountains of Ronda, where he pa- 
cified the Moors, and perſuaded them 
to lay down their arms. 


the multitude of dead bodies that in- 
fected the ſtreets at the time of its 
ſurrender, the king and queen went 
in proceflion to the head moſque of 
he town, which had been purified 
and conſecrated by Don Pedro Gon- 
tales de Mendoſa, the cardinal of 
pain, and returned God thanks for 
the victory obtained over the enemies 
o the name of Chriſt, 


many 
ful: U 
d ti 
uit 
on the 
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general infurre&tion of his country- Boer IV- 


—ͤ aÜ— — 


Returning to the ſiege of Malaga, Su of the 


Siege of Ma- 


after the city had been cleanſed of * 


— — © 
+ Wha — _ 
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Anx4L5%* Theſe princes re- eſtabliſhed the au- 


 MaLaca. 


Ferdinand v. Cient biſhoprick of Malaga, ſettled. its 
aan is revenues, and the juriſdiction of the 
ſhoprick. city over Ronda, Velez, - Cartamy, 
Coyn, and other towns to the Eaſt 

and Weſt of Malaga. Commiſlarig 

were appointed to diſtribute lands and 

houſes to the multitude of Chriſtians 

that flocked from all parts, induced 

by the fruitfulneſs of its territory, and 


the mildneſs of the climate. 


— wn — Since which time Malaga has en- 
hriſtians. creaſed in wealth, buildings, and 
number of inhabitants, who, reviving 

its ancient trade of wine and fruits 

once more ſet themſelves to cultivate 


and propagate the generous grape. 


Revival of the The Genoeſe were its firſt princ- 


ancient Trade 


_ «f Malagz. pal merchants, but, in proceſs ol 
time, 
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time; Engliſh, Fleming, German and Boox I. 


Duteh factors, came to ſettle and eſ- 
tabliſn 2 correſpondence with their 
ſeveral nations. The excellency of 
the wine of Malaga ſoon began to be 
known'and eſteemed in Europe, and 
ſhips from all parts to frequent its 
port. The founders and firſt traders 
to this city, were the honourable and 
princely Phœnicians; and it may be 
truly ſaid, that. the preſent merchants 
of the different factories not only Keep 
up the remembrance of the 'Tyrian 


magnifioence, but even exceed them 


in the richneſs of their dreſs, ſtate of 
their-houſes, their villas of the vale, 
and coſtly retreats in the mountains. 


Its fine bay, and lucrative trade to 
all parts of the North, for ſome cen- 


turies-paſt,: have rendered Malaga a a 


5 1 U 3 rich 
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Aera rich and populous town, ſecond to 
——ͤ none in Spain, except Cadiz. The 
Spaniſh monarchs, attentive to its con. 


ſequence, and the large revenue they 


draw from its cuſtom-houſe, hare | 


conſtantly preſerved it from the in- 


ſults of an enemy by a ſtrong gar 
ſon, and adorned it with a ſtately 
- mole, and one of the fineſt cathedral; 


in Europe, 


CHAP 
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* N che year 1487, when MalagaPriw Ape 

arr. Was taken from the Moors, its 


circumference was much the ſame as 
at preſent: the ancient walls have 
been repaired by Charles V. and al- 
ways kept up, on account of the 
duties of millones the king receives 
for all proviſions that enter the gates; 
indeed the preſent aſpect of Malaga 
is entirely Mooriſh ; whether you be- 
hold it from the ſea, the vale, or the 
mountains, you on every fide ſee it 
ſurrounded by Arabian fortifications, 
and crowned with the noble caſtles 
Ar- Oi Gibralfaro and the Alcaſaba : the 
works and buildings of that nation 

U 4 will 
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MAtaca. will therefore firſt offer thermſelves to 


our view ; and an inveſtigation of the 
monuments they have left behind 
them of their power and magni- 
ficence, cannot fail to afford us many 
particulars of the arts, policy, and in- 


genuity of a people, that, from an 


habitation of almoſt 800 years, had 
a fair claim to a country, which they 
had conquered, ſword in hand, in leſs 
than two. ſummers, from the bar- 
barous Gothic ſubverters of the Ro- 
man empire [I]. 


[i] The Andalucian Moors fo greatly regret- 
ted their being driven out of Spain, that thoſe 
among them, who afterwards ſettled on all the 
oppoſite coaſt of Barbary, carried with them, and 
tranſmitted to their deſcendants, the titles, deeds, 
and charters of the eſtates they poſſeſt in this 
country, who carefully preſerve them with a vain 
hope, that the emperor of Morocco will one day 


| Pave the way for their return. 


At 
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At the time of its conqueſt, Ma- Leos Iv. 
laga had four caſtles: Gibralfaro on n four 


the top of the hill, to the Eaſt of the 
town, ſtill ſtanding; and below it, on 
a rifin g ground, the Alcaſaba, or pa- 
ace of the governor ; the third fortreſs 
was called Las Attarazanas; the fourth 
caſtle, which Antonio Nebrija named 
Caſtel de los Genoeſes, is no more. 


The walls of the town reached 
from the Alcaſaba to the Attarazanas, 
in a ſtreight line, flear a mile in 
length, having the water waſhing 
them, and two towers projecting into 
the ſea, to defend the paſſage under 
them; one at the South-Eaſt end of 
the Alcaſaba, and the other advancing 
lke a ſpur (as Nebrija terms it) from 
the towers of the Attarazanas; thence 
the walls run up the Carreteria North- 
wards, 
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_Maraca- wards, taking a ſweep till they rejoin 


The Gates of 


the Town. 


the North part of the Alcafaba, 


In this circuit they had ſeveral 
gates; the principal were la Puerta.de 
Granada (now. blocked up) towards the 
mountains; ; La Puerta de Antiquera, 
and El Poſtigo de Aranze,, facing the 
plain; and fronting the ſea La Puerta 
del Mar, called by the Moors Bab- 
Eltee, La Puerta Eſparteria, and ſe. 
veral others, beſides ſalee ports and 
gates from the caſtles, both facing 
ws: water and the mountains, 


5 Among which gates is the moſt 
noted one of the arſenal of the Alca- 
faba, wherein is a low iron plated 
door, that the vulgar, by tradition 
from father to ſon, conſtantly calls 
La Puerta. de la Caba[#]; ;* affirming it 

[i) This door may be ſeen in my vm 


| the Mole of Malaga. 
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to be the ſame through which Flo» 
rinda, the daughter of the Count 
Don Julian, paſt to embark for Africa, 
and ſeek the reparation of her de- 
flowered virginity in the deſtruction 
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Boox IV, 
— 
La Puerta de 


la Caba: 


of her country; which tale is re- 
peated both by Raſis, the archbi- 


ſhop Don Rodrigo, Florian O Campo, 
Morales, and even Garibay and Ma- 
riana, True it is, the Caba did em- 
bark at Malaga, and equally probable 
from this very ſpot, this fortreſs then 
exiſting; but the preſent arch, to 
which this celebrated gate 1s fixed, 
was, moſt undoubtedly, the fabrick 
of the Moors five hundred years 


after. The true name of this gate, Is — 


according to Aldarette and Morejon, 
in his Hiſtory of Malaga, is, Del 
Alcaba, or Puerta de la Cueſta, being 
placed at the bottom of the hill. 

3 Marmol 
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Maraca. Marmol again gives it another der. wv! 


— 


vation, The Gate of the Slaughter du 
as the Moors there made a terrible WW 9 
one of the Goths when they took it. of 


Of the ſuburbs, that of the Victom I by. 
and the Barrio de los " Capuctiinos IM in. 
were then walled in and ſtrongy the 
fortified; the remains of * walk it a) 
are ſtill to be traced, | 


The Barrio del Purchel, and thit 
of the Trinity, being both on the 
further ſide of the Agua Medina, 
and of too great extent to be de 
fended, was abandoned and demo- 
liſhed by the Moors, when they found 
the Spaniards approach to beſieg 
them. Theſe had a communication MW. -.-. 
with the city, by means of à ſtoe i Th 


bridge, defended by two towets fi Vs 


which 
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which... We had occaſion to mention Boos 1v. 
during the ſiege. This bridge, ac-The Bri Bridge. | 
cording to the teſtimony of the author 

of ,La Poblation General de Eſpana, 

was a moſt ancient ſtructure, built 

by, the, Phœnicians, and ſtill ſtanding 

in 1661, when a ſtorm of rain, on 

the. azad day of September, carried 

it away, together with its towers, into 

the ſea, into which were forced, by the 

{ſame violence, the walls and materials 

of. 1600 houſes, and above 2000 

fouls. drowned. A new bridge has 

been ſince rebuilt. In thoſe two 
ſuburbs reſide at preſent ſea-faring 
people, and towards The Trinity 

thoſe that work in the fields and 
gadens that ſurround both. 


| The Mooriſh caſtle of Gibralfaro Gris. 
was deemed by the Spaniards, at the 
time 


+» 
. ? 
1 
* | 
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Mataca. time of the fiege, an impregnable 


fortreſs, and is at this day one of the 


moſt perfect models of the kind 


exiſting. It is ſurrounded by a dou- 
ble wall, from the outermoſt of which 
project towers, with double gate 
towards the mountain and the city, 
placed at ſuch diſtance from the gate 
of the inner wall, that, although the 
enemy could take poſſeſſion of the 
former, they would be annoyed and 
cruſhed from the top of the walk 
as they marched to the attack of the 
other. 


It occupies all the ſummit of the 
hill, in circuit about three furlong, 
and undoubtedly, in all its parts, is: 
works of the Moors, and not, 
Padre Roa will have it, of the Phe 
nicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, ot 

Romans; 
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Romans ; Who, notwithſtanding, from Bax Iv. 


its ſituation, it may well be preſumed, 
had a fortification here as well as in * 
the Alcaſaba below. This may be 
conjectured from its name, compoſed 
evidently of Gibel, in Arabic a Moun- 
tain, and Pxgog in Greek, a Signal or 
Watch-tower, Ihe Moors found on 
ita Watch-tower, called then by its 
Greek name Pharos, and thence na- 
turally named the hill, The Mountain 
with a Pharos. 


The ſituation of this hill, and the 


great command of proſpect Eaſtward, 
over, the Mediterranean, towards the 
mother city of Tyre, whence the 
Phoenician merchants of Malaga, it 
8 natural, ſhould look for their fhips 
and. merchandizes, is reaſon. ſufficient 
to conclude, that they had a fortreſs and 
ric | | look- 
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N. look-out on this ſpot. Again, on the 
key-ſtone of the arch of the principa 
Rent. gate is carved a head in bas-relief 
with moldings above and below it; 
this ſtone ſuiting the place, though 
longer than any other in the arch, 
was probably made uſe of by the 
Mooriſh. architect without regarding 
{ the ſculpture, which is againſt thei 
{| law, and of courſe would be pre 
poſterous to impute it to them. Thi 
is the ſole monument of Roman a 
tiquity I could perceive in this caſtle, 


The dome of the Donjon, or firf 
tower you enter, is finely ornamentel 
Moſaic. with a Moſaic. I took a drawing d 
it, which ſhall be engraved. Te 
damp has much injured the colours 
that are blue, green, and white. 
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The next object worth our atten- Boo IV. 

ton is a ſquare moſque, whoſe doors ee. 
are covered with plates of braſs. On 
the walls are various works of ſtucco, 
and ſeveral paſſages of the alcoran, 
written after the manner of the Moors. 
The Catholic - kings converted this 
moſque into a Chriſtian church, 
which was dedicated to St. Louis the 
biſhop, as the annual feſtival of this 
faint is celebrated in Spain on the 
nineteenth of Auguſt, the day on 
which this city was delivered up to 
the Chriſtians. This chapel has been 
long fince ſhut up, and the towers of 
the caſtle filled with gun-powder. 


The greateſt curioſity of * Well. 
b a large well of fine ſpring-water, 
that deſcends 300 yards into the 
bowels of the mountain. The water is 

Vo“. II. X ex- 
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. exceedingly. light and well-flavoured; 


Baths. 


I both taſted and weighed .it, being 
amazed that a mountain, waſhed hy 
the briny waves, ſhould be pregnant 
with ſuch excellent ſprings, of which 
another, by the means of conduits in 
the time of the Moors, ſupplied al 
the Barrio of the Victory; their veſ- 
tigia I traced on the North- ſide of the 
1 Wien in bsc 


There is a ſecond ſmaller, wel 
in one of the towers, and two very 
fine algibes, or baths; one 
the moſque, and the other in the 
open. court, not far from the great 
well; this latter is within four feet 


the ſurface of the hill, built of 


ſtonc, and arched to, preferve.,tls 


water freſh, meaſuring thirty; Jet 
long and ten wide, a beautiful and 
admirable 
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althirable Work; the arches are lofty Boon IV. 
ard entire, and _ a covineſs'that 
invites one to bathe. W 

Ae e ee 

The name of the ſecond caſtle, in get *« 

Arabic, was n; in Spaniſh,” Al- 

cafar} thence corrupted Alcaſaba, ſig- 

nifyin a caſtle” and royal reſidence. 

It iceordinigly ſerved as a fortreſs that 

commanded the town, a palace for 

its arrahaez, and an arſenal for his 

gallies. Its ſituation is on a riſing, 

il with a gradual deſcent each way, 

except to the Eaſt, where it joins the 

ſuperior mountain of Gibralfaro, with 

which it communicates by a double 

wall'goo feet long. On conſidering ls Will of 

the direction of theſe walls, almoſt 

perpendicular up the hill, which is | 

exceedingly ſteep, and that they are 

ana near five feet thick, fortified 
X 2 with 
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Malaga. with towers, battlements, and ſtone- 
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ſteps on the inner ſide, for the con- 
venience and protection of thoſe who 
manned them; one cannot help, being 
{truck with ſuch a bold and ſtupendous 
undertaking, which rendered, theſe 
two caſtles impregnable before the uſe 


af fire-arms; and even though Fer- 


dinand V. had a park of artillery 
mounted againſt them, during the 
whole ſiege, he at laſt ane the 
city only by famine. 


The Alcaſaba was fortified in a moſt 
extraordinary manner, with three 
walls towards the ſea, and two facing 
the town. Antonio de Nebrin 
counted, in the circumference of this 
caſtle, I10 large towers, . beſides 1 
great number of turrets, the largel 
of which are thoſe which ſurround 

| | the 
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the arſenal for the gallies, that is Boer IV. 


in the Weſt angle of the caſtle, cloſe 
to the ſea, and ſo low, that the water 
flowed in and formed a baſon capa- 
cus enough” to contain 20 gallies. 
The walls round it were eighty feet 
hiph; and the three arches,” for the 
reteption'” of the barks, ſixty feet by 
thirty wide, and twelve feet thick: 
ach of theſe arches had its gates, 
the grooves of whoſe hinges are ſtil] 
to be ſeen, though they have long 
ſince been carried away, the arches 
walled up, and the ſea repelled by the 
mole, FE Tx | 


The ground of this baſon is now 
turned into a garden, and, what is moſt 
lurprizing, has in it a well of good 
water. This garden, lying low, 
warm, and well-ſheltered from the 
Northerly winds, grows plantains and 

X 3 bananas 
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Mar daa. bananas as good and ſweet-flavoure( 


as any I ever ate in the Madeiras. 


The principal gate of the Alcaſaha 
faced the town, whoſe doors, plate 
with maſſy iron, are ftill ſtanding, 
Lou enter it under 'a tower, round 
which you. ſtill ſee the ſtone-ſeats 
whereon the Mooriſh guards repoſed, 
This tower has a ſecond gate, which 
when you have paſt, you turn to 
the left by a narrow way, defendel 
in the middle by another gate; you 
. then meet a tower like the fin 
with double gates, and, turning © 


the right, go under a long covered 
way, which brings you to a fixt 
gate, fronting another that leads 0 
the arſenal and lower walls; leav 
ing which on the right, you continu 
aſcending the hill between the ſecond 
and third wall, till you paſs a ſeventi 
arch, 
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arch; and an hundred paces further, Boos Iv. 
you come to what the Moors eſteemed 

their chief gate [/]. This gate the chief Gare. 
Moors called The Gate of Judgement, 

25 under it, after a moſt ancient cuſtom 

in the Eaſt, the Arrajaez, or his Cadi, 

ſat and adminiſtered juſtice, Over it is 

the repreſentation of a key carved, the 

ancient ſymbol of the Mahometans; 

and above the key two bricks, with 

an Arabic inſcription, enamelled blue, 

each of them containing ſeven lines, 

but ſo effaced by the inclemency of 

the weather, as to be abſolutely un- 
ntelligible. 


I. 


This tower, which is fortified with 
double gates, leads to a ſecond court; 
oppoſite to it is a very large and lofty 
tower flanked, and whoſe gates open 
to the ſummit of the hill, which is 


IJ Of which a drawing ſhall be publiſhed. 
X 4 flat, 
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Mataca- flat, and forms an oblong. ſquare, 


Mooriſh 


Arches de- 


ſeribed. 
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therein was La Torre del Homenage, 
and the governor's palace. 

By this deſcription, you will find, 
we have paſſed five towers and eleven 
gates before we enter the center of 
the caſtle. I have been the more ex- 
plicit, in order to give the ingeniow 
reader an idea of the Moortſh manner 
of fortification. The uſe of fire-arms 
has entirely changed the whole theory 
of the art of defence; but {till it 1; 
curious and pleaſing, to ſee the pains 
and care the Arabians took in fortify- 
ing their caſtles, and to contemplate 
the monuments of a nation that 1s 
now no more. | 


Theſe gates the architects diſtin» 
guith by the ſtyle of Moriſks, of a fu 


different conſtruction from either the 


Roman or Gothic, and which indi- 
* putably 
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pitably denotes a Mooriſh building.. 
Their arches were circular, and de- 
ſcending below their medium or 
ſemi- circle cauſed their plinths or 
impoſts to advance beyond their due 
proportion. The key-ftonie was al- 
ways of marble or ſtone, and the arch 
faced either with ſtone or brick; but 
the impoſts ever of a fine veined 
marble, of a different colour from the 
reſt of the building, ſo as to mark and 
be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance; this, 
which' the Romans would have eſ- 
teemed a defect, was, to the Moors, 
a beauty, and every gate to this for- 
treſs has plinths of a different colour, 
ſome red, others green, yellow- veined 
with white or blue; the arch Was 
liſtin- Wl generally crowned by a ſort of ſquare 
fa far I entablature, projecting a little from 
er the I the walls, and defcending on each 
indi- fide as low as the impoſt. 
utably | The 
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Maiaca The Moors ſtudying variety mon 
Wioctün gaeg than any thing in their buildingii it 
is difficult to find two gates orng- 
mented alike, or after any one fixed 
rule or deſign; thus, for inſtance; the 
firſt and ſecond gates of the two caſtles 
the gates of the ſtreet of Grana, 
and the famous one of the Attararanaz, 
are all entirely different; nay; the 
ornaments; of the three arches ofthe 
arſenal, | though cloſe! to each other, 
and of the ſame height, -havernovthe 
leaſt reſemblance. _ 

| 2 ond vd eev. bid adT 
variety other, The Arabs: had three ways dl 
beautifying the gates and towers the) 
intended to ornament; the firſt was 
—— by a very curious Moſaic in ſtace, 
of the incomparable.and ever- during 
Yeſo of this country. The walls « 
moſt of the apartments of the A. 
hambr 
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hambra at Granada are done thus Ber W. 


with a filigrane work, exceedingly 


fine} light, and hardy; and in the 
e ee e ee 
W 

ths 2 


Abe \ſenond-was a kind of ſquare ik Wok. 


or diamond, raiſed on the walls by 
two bricks, advanced edgeways about 
three inches from the ſuperficies, as 
in the gate of the arſenal Ci], and the 
tower of the church of San Jago. 


The third was by bricks, enamelled Enmels. 


in different colours on their ſurfaces, 
moulded in the form and ſhape re- 
quired. It is amazing how freſh the 
few of them, that have not been 
forced out of their places by violence, 


have preſerved their colours and poliſh 


kn] Which ſhall be engraved. 
to 


p 4 * 4 — 
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Maraca- to this day; and, when entire and un. 


interrupted, this kind of Moſaic muſt 
have had a beautiful and pleafing 
effect. 


The Moors were not ignorant of 
the way of working Moſaics in the 
curious manner with marbles, an art 
that had lain forgotten from the time 
of the decay of Rome; an inimitable 
ſpecimen of which we have in tie 
cathedral of Cordova, originally 3 
Mooriſh moſque, wherein is a chape, 
the walls of which are entirely co- 
vered with a marble Moſaic, and in it 
not a piece bigger than a finger-nall, 


The Moors uſed likewiſe to ename! 
on bricks ſentences of the alcoran, 
for the ornament and ſancti ficatio 


of their moſques and palaces; tht 
. letten 
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letters are generally blue, and the Ber. 


ground white; I picked up two bricks, 
thus enamelled, thrown away among 


rubbiſh, in the fields of the Capu- 


chins. 


The key over the gate of the Alca- Sefer. 


of the 


alba is the grand hieroglyphic of the: Ae * 


Andaluſian Moors. You ſee it on 
erery caſtle, fortreſs, or royal building 
of that nation, all over the kingdom. 


Its fignification is myſterious, and 
alludes to a paſſage in the alcoran, 
wherein Mahomet boaſts, That 
* God gave him power over the hea- 
ven above and the fire beneath, 
* and a key, with the power of a 
porter, that he may confide it to 


* thoſe whom he may hereafter | 


5 chuſe,” 


The 
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Governor's 


Quarter. 
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The ſovereign authority, royal birth, 
and great riches of Farachen, the Ar. 
rahaez of Malaga; who built theſe for. 
treſſes in the year 1259, would flatter 
one with the expectation of ſeeing 
ſome ſplendid apartments in the quar- 
ter where he reſided; but, alas 
it has had the misfortune to be the 
worſt treated of any part of the caſtle. 


It is totally in ruins; no ſhape or form 


of a court is now to be diſtin- 


guiſhed, the whole being filled with 


heaps of rubbiſh, grown by time into 
hills as hard as the rocks they lie on, 
among which appear here and there 
pillars and blocks of marble. I could 
only trace four or five rooms, the 
roofs of which and the upper parts of 
the walls have been long deſtroyed, 
Of one, that ſeems! to have been : 
large ſaloon, remains a carved door- 
5 pa. caſe 
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rh} WY caſe; Part of a wall ſtuccoed with Mo- _Boor IV- | 


Ar. ſaiCS, A fine marble ( pillar, and the 


iter wherein the Moors, when they en- 


eing terecl the apartment of their king; 


un- vere obliged to depoſit their ſlippers, 
las! ss they ever approached the preſence 


' the Wl barefoot... Theſe niches in the Al- 
tte, harabra of Granada are inlaid with 
form gold. By the abovementioned: ſaloon 
Rin» {Ws ſanding a door-caſe, leading to an 
with inner apartment, which is raiſed on: 
into War arch peculiar to the Arabs [], 
- on; ud fupported by two delicate white 


the I in the ſquare, behind the gover- 
rts of Hur quarter, is à large cave, paved 
and arched, with a reſpirail of a ſmall” 


een 1 fair caſe to deſcend it. Some people 
doot- BW [i I have engraved it. 
caſe, Ml | pretend 


22 — * 


5 1 * — > A 
1 a 6 = 
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Maiaca pretend it was a maſmorra or priſon 

Maimor. to confine the captive Chriſtians; but 
I ſhould rather judge it to have been 
a magazine for their gunpowder or 


proviſions, eſpecially their corn. I 
nan. In this Coral, near to La Torre de pa 
Omenage, are the remains of a bath, SN 
of an oblong ſquare of thirty yards, 
which was well ſupplied with water 7 
from one of the ſprings of the Gibral- — 
faro. The ſides of the Algibe are ſtil = 
red with a vermilion the Moors made geld 
uſe of, and which never loſt it 2G 
colour. for 
wall: 
It is found in large. quantities in WE 


Spain, together with the quickſilver large 
The Romans highly prized it, as ve 
learn from Pliny [ol, who mentions 


K 5 the 
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the mines of this mineral at Siſapona, Beo-. 


in the environs of Ronda, and de- 
ſcribes the whole proceſs of painting 
a wall with vermilion, and varniſhing 
it ſo as to render the colour perma- 
nent, and give the ſurface of the 
building all the poliſh and ſmoothneſs 
of marble; the Moors we here ſee 
were well acquainted with this art, 


Behind La Torre del Omenage is a Wel. 


very deep well of exceedingly good wa- 
ter; and, from an angle of this ſquare, 


Subterraneous 


deſcended into the town a ſubter- Pafage. 


raneous paſſage, built entirely of ma- 
ſonry, and conſiſting of two ſtrong 
walls arched over, which ſeem to 
have had a communication with the 
large moſque, now the church of San 
Jago, near the gate of Granada. 


The 
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The corals or ſpaces between the 
lower walls, occupying all the 'South 
aſpect of the caſtle, may contain about 
five acres of ground, and the upper 
coral, that runs quite round the for- 
treſs, as much more; both which, 
for centuries, have been conſtantiy 
{ſown with corn. 


It was in theſe corals that the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the city, 
after having ſuffered all imaginable 
evils during the ſiege, from the three 
capital enemies of human nature, 
ſword, peſtilence, and famine, and 
ſubmitting themſelves to a mercilel 
conqueror, were driven, by order of 
Ferdinand V. like herds of cattle, and 
ſold for ſlaves, without any diſtinction 
of age, ſex, or condition 55. 

[p] The price ſet on each Moor was 5 


ducats; the Jews were forced to ranſom then 
ſelvcs for 27,000 ducats, | 


The 


2 © © bu 
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The Attarazanas, in Arabic Al Beer IV. 
Darzana, the Houſe of Victory, was u 


a large and ſpacious building, in which 
the Moors [] not only fabricated their 
arms and military ſtores, but baked 
their biſcuit, and kept magazines of 
every ſort for their navy; at preſent 
it ſerves as a commodious barrack for 
a regiment of ſoldiers. The princi- 
pal gate is entirely of free-ſtone, and 
ornamented on each ſide with the 


ums of the Mooriſh kings. Its ar- Ni 


chitecture may be perceived in my ”" 
view of Malaga from the Mole-head, 
and the arms ſeen in the an- 
nexed plate of an enamelled tile that 
brought with me from Granada, 


which reads, 
{9} Father Roa relates the manner in which 


the captive Moors of Malaga were ranſomed from 
lavery by hiring themſelves to daily labour, and 
paying intereſt of the ranſom money 4 Blanc per 
diem to their maſters for permiſhon to work 
* los eſclavos moros davan largo paraque buſ- 
© caſſen d jornal ſu reſcate, y entretanto que lo 
« pagavan, rendian penſiones del principal por 
* cada ducado una blanca en cada dia; efle 
* conirato llaman corTAR ; avia quien tenia 
« ws nte moros cortados, fecheros ciertos de cada 
« 9 a," 


Vor.. II. Y 2 Va 
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, 


Va la Ghalib ila Allah, 

In Engliſh, 

And no Conqueror but God. 

It is of a bright blue colour; the 
field of the eſcutcheon gold, as are the 
letters; and the ground of the Bend 
white; it was taken from one of the 
ſaloons of the Alhambra [r]; theſe 
arms were originally given to-Aben- 
Alhamar, ſirſt king of Granada, in the 
year I 248, by Ferdinand III. at Seville, 
in the form then uſed by the kings of 
Caſtille themſelves, and for many cen- 
turies after, vis, on a field gules, a Bend 
Or in two dragons mouths: I poſſeſs 
gold coins of Don Juan II. and of Hen 
ry IV. which bear them; the Maho- 
metan ſuperſtition diſuſed the animals 
heads, and added on the Bend the 
aboye quoted ſentence of the Alcoran. 

[r] I have lately ſeen engraved by a modern 


writer of travels, one half of one of the niches in 
the Alhambra, mentioned page 319, on the top 
of it was a ſentence of the Koran in Arabick thrice 
repeated in three lines, each of which is thereby 
fairly cut in two, and rendered unintelligible, 
I remember it fignified, be Praiſe be to Cod. 
The nich he calls a cupboard, which ſeems to 
indicate that he was ianorant cf its uſe, 
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The fourth caſtle, mentioned by Beer ic 


Antonio de Nebrixa to be ſtanding 
at the time of the ſiege, and called El 
Caſtillo de los Genoeſes, it is difficult 
to determine where it ſtood. The 
only mention he makes of it is, that 
it was towards the plain, and fortified 
with ſix ſtrong towers. | 


© En eſta otra parte de lo Llano de 
la Ciudad, eſta una Fortaleſa con ſeis 
„Torres Grueſſas y mui Altas, que 
* ſe dicen Caſtil de Genoeſes.” 

From its name, we may conclude, 
it was near the ſea; the Genoeſe in 
that age, and long after, carrying on 
all the trade of the Mediterranean. I 
fancy it was on the ſpot, where now 
ſtands the monaſtery of the Carme- 
lites, on the Weſt-fide of the Agua 
Medina, cloſe to the ſea. I have ſeen 

4 an 
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an old picture of Malaga [], drawn 
before the convent was erected, 
wherein the tower appears perfect; 
and on the foundations before it, a 
modern battery, erected for artillery, 
the water at that time {ſtill waſhing 
the walls, though now three hundred 
yards removed. It was then called 
La Torre de Ronſeca. The indif- 
putable antiquity of this tower is 
proved by the twenty-ſecond ſtone of 
Malaga. 


Higher up the country, half : 
mile, the ſuburb of The Trinity 15 
bounded by a convent of that or- 


[2] This picture was brought over by my lat 
honoured relation Sir Charles Peers, who reſided 
many years in Malaga as a merchant, and left it 
in 1696. It was fix feet high and twelve broad. 
He placed it on the noble ſtair- caſe of Bromley: 
houſe, which was burnt to the ground about 
five years ago, and with it periſhed this and many 
other valuable pictures. 


der 
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der, placed on a gentle hill, under Beer. 
which plainly appear foundations of 
zn ancient caſtle. 


The cathedral of Malaga is built woot 
near upon the ſcite of the principal Ms 
Mooriſh moſque, of which we have 
no account, ſave from Pedro Morejon, 
who ſays, it was one of the fineſt in 
Spain. This moſque ſerved for a 


town-houſe till the year 1493. 


The pariſh-church of San Jago, 
the ſecond temple in Malaga for 
beauty and ſtatelineſs, was a Mooriſh 
moſque, that has preſerved its walls 
and form entire. The tower 1s cu- 
nous, and in the true Mooriſh ſtile. 
The principal door-caſe is likewiſe 
Mooriſh; it is built of brick, with 
light pillars of the ſame, reaching 
half-way down the portal, under 
which were two delicate marble co- 

lamns; 


© ed = ea_ - „ —— 
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Mataca lumns; about it was a Moſaic of blue, 


green, black, yellow, red, and white 


marbles, forming ſtars and intricate 


ſquares, all as freſh and compact as 
when firſt finiſhed, thongh we may 
reaſonably fuppoſe it to have been 
built ſix hundred years, when the 
Mahometan empire in Spain was in 
its greateſt proſperity. 


Cloſe to the fleſh-market was a 
moſque, erected by the grand-father 
of Ali Dordux, over whoſe portal was 
the following inſcription : 


4 Ali Aben Leil Abulfat Dordux built this 
* moſque, and though the edifice be ſmall, be 
„ dedicated it to the Great ns and _—_ 
* himſelf for its humble porter.“ 


This moſque was aſſigned to Al 
Dordux, for the Uſe of his family, at 


the conqueſt. 
We 


Moot 
tuari 
de la 
a Mo 
of C 
Hum 
moſt 
in M 
Atabe 
the M 
muſic 
to La 
She u 
luded 
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We have alſo the tradition of a Boos Iv. 


e moſque which ſtood where now the ont «f 


ſeveral other 


te Conventico ſtands; and of another 


near the ſquare on the ground of the 
iy Jeſuits College, 


he Without the walls were ſeveral 
in Wl Mooriſh chapels of devotion and ſanc- 
WH varies; one very famous in La Cruz 
dela Lagunilla, built by Cidi Buzadras, 

A Mooriſh hermit. The little moſque 
ger Hof Cidi Abdalla, was at La Cruz del 
vas Wl Humilladero in the vale; but the 
moſt yenerated and reſpected building 
in Malaga, was in the tower of the 
Atabal, ſo called becauſe on holydays 
the Moors uſed to aſſemble there with 
muſic and drums. It was conſecrated 
to Lala Arbeja, who was buried in it. 
She was a great ſaint among that de- 
luded nation; a recluſe by profeſſion, 


1 a virgin, 


— — —— -V — 
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a virgin, and famous for abſtinence 40 
and a mortified life; the Moors re- «U 
ported her to be a Xerifa, or princeſs 
deſcendant of Mahomet. 


Near the Bab Eltee was a very fine MW the 
moſque and college, on the ground 
whereon now ſtands the cuſtom-houſe. 
An inſcription over the entrance was 
tranſlated” by Juan Robles, a captive 
at the time of the ſiege, who well un- 
derſtood the Arabic, and ſerved as 
interpreter between Ferdinand V. and 
the Moors, at the time of delivering 
up the city. 


« In the name of God Almighty and Mer- 
« ciful, | 
This is the college of Ali Ahumad; they 
« who enter into his chapel, ſhall hear its 
« dodrine explained. 
With the aſliſtance of God I wrote this. 
« The 


ce 
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« The praiſes of the All- powerful God be Boor Iv. 


« upon Mulley Almanzor and upon his race; 
« and the benediftion of God be upon the 
« Mooriſh nation.” 


By this inſcription it appears, that 
the college was founded in the reign 
of Jacob Almanzor, who died in the 
year 722. 


333 


The Arabs, it is well known, ſuc- Oferrations 


on the Learn- 


ceeded to the Romans, not only in 22 the 


their martial and ambitious ſpirit, 
but in their taſte for the arts and 
ſciences; wherever they eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, there they erected colleges 
and ſeminaries of learning, for which 
their eſteem and veneration is well 
exprefled in an inſcription, ſtill exiſt- 
ing at the town-houſe of Granada, 
which was erected on the ſcite of a 


college built by Abialhageg Juſeph, 


7 king 
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Mare. king of Granada, in the year of the 
Hegira 7 50. | 2 


Inſcription «© Thou that art ſo fortunate as to enter into 
over a Moorl 


College at © this houſe; deſtined for the habitation of the : ws 
W ſciences, and the benefit of future ages, 
c remark, that its foundations are laid in Juſtice 
« and Piety, by thoſe who built it for the glory 
© of God. | 
ce Tf thou beeſt deſirous to apply thyſelf to 
&« ſtudy, and to fly from the ſhades of ignorance, 
« in thy purſuit, thou wilt ſurely meet with the 
te beautiful tree of honour, 
* Learning is like a bright ſtar to the great, 
| & raiſes the humble to equal luſtre, 

þ | « Tf, when thine eyes are opened, thou re- 
1 « ſolveſt to fly from evil, it will teach thee the 
& road to truth; which, if thou earneſtly ſeekeſt, 
ce thou wilt diſcover its brightneſs, like the rays 
ih ce of a ſtar through the dark clouds. 

ö If thou wilt make a right uſe of thy know- 

| &« ledge, and benefit by it, thou muſt turn thy 
« face to good works, and caſt off all evil incli- 
4 nations: the road to learning is not for thoſe 
whoſe ſouls are loaded with depraved avarice, 
« Follow then my counſel, which thou wilt 
e reap the benefit of when thou art old, and 
e thou 


_ r er . * 
* 


he 
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thou will be eſteemed in thy youth, and Boox IV. 


« honours will ſeek thee, | 

« Caſt thine eyes on the people, and thou 
« wilt diſtinguiſh many among them, who before 
« were of no account, and for their learning 
« ſhine like ſtars with infinite ſplendor. 

The ſciences enlighten the heart, and guide 
« jt to reCtitude and truth: they are our ſincereſt 
« friends and counſellors. „ 

Accept, O God! ſo good a work, inſti- 
© tuted by Joſeph, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
« brilliant in the ſciences and in the law,” 


After that of their law, the chief 
ſtudy of the Moors in Spain was me- 
dicine, geography, geometry, and 
atrology, and, above all, poetry. 


When they made the conqueſt of 
Egypt, in the ſeventh century, they wh 
there found many Greek books of 
aſtronomy, which they tranſlated; as 4fronomy. - 
they did the geography of Ptolemy, Geography. 
ive hundred years before it was 


known 
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ledo. 


it is agreed, there were included num- 


8 tay. 
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known in the Weſtern empire among 
us. In the library of All Souls Col- le 


lege at Oxford 1s a verſion from the i 
Arabic into Latin of Ptolemy, done M ** 
by Geraldus Cremonenſis. oo 
ph) 


Of their written authors in this pre 


kingdom, the Cardinal Archbiſhop of | *** 
Toledo, Don Franciſco Ximenez y Non 
pret 


Ciſneros, made a moſt lamentable de- | 
ſtruction, when he burnt a million 
and twenty-five thouſand volumes in 
the ſquare of Granada; wherein, 
though moſt of them were alcorans, 


berleſs excellent books, whoſe loſs is 


deſervedly lamented. is 


king , 
and no 


In the ſtudy and knowledge of WI Gomioi 


vent rt 


botany the Arabs - were mot .. 
learned, 


Vo; 
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8 learned [r]. In the twelfth cen Book IV. 
tury, 


flouriſhed at Cordova two moſt emi- e. 
he Philoſophy. 


nent phyſicians, Avicena and Aben 


1 Zoar, whoſe excellent writings on ban Wren 
phyſic and philoſophy have been 
his preſerved and tranſlated into Latin. 
\ of About the ſame time lived Aben Aben Routh; 
| Rouſh, the commentator and inter- 
| 4 preter of Ariſtotle; he likewiſe wrote 
= L book, De Subſtancia Orbis, De 
dectis, De Theriaca, and a Treatiſe on 


Phyſic, much eſteemed by the Spa- 
niards to this day; they generally 
ſtile him Averroes. 


(r] In the year 956, Don Sancho et Gordo, 
king of Caſtille, being afflicted with a dropſy, 
and not able to find a ſingle phyſician in his own 
dominions, that could adminiſter him any relief, 
went to Cordova, where the Arabic phyſicians 
cured him by the application of certain kerbs, 
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In the ſame age, Abubenque Ma- F 
homad Raſis wrote his Chronicle of Na 
Spain, about the year of our Lord ni 
976. He was chronologiſt of the Ne! 
Miramomolin of Morocco and king and 
of Cordova Dalharab. This work, WW {tic 
tranſlated into Spaniſh, 1s in high 
eſteem; quoted and referred to by T 
every ſucceeding hiſtorian, and its 
authority reſpected. The original, 
in Arabic, was exiſting 1n the archives 
of the church of Toledo in 1239; 
but has been fince loſt, A few ma- 
nuſcript Portugueze and Spaniſh ver- 
ſions are in the cabinets of the curious 
in Spain, but are very rare; they were 
tranſlated in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Don Franciſco 
Barban ſhewed me one of the Portu- 
gueze manuſcripts of Raſis; from 
which J copied the quotations vol. 


p- 279. and vol. II. p. 237. 
2 Albu- 


1ci{co 
oOrtue 

from 
vol. !. 


Albu- 
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Albucacim Tarif Abentarique wrote Box IV. 
Chronicle of the Conqueſt of Spain, . 


which fell into the hands of Miguel 
de Luna, who was by birth a Moor, 
and interpreter of Philip II.; his tran- 
lation of it is in my library. 


The Arabic idiom is judged, by all T 
who have ſtudied it, to be moſt hap- 
ply adapted to poetry. With it, as 
ſtatues and pictures were forbidden by 
their law, they adorned their public 
bulldings, palaces, and gardens. 
Amorig the many beautiful epigrams 
inſcribed in every corner of the royal 
caſtle of the Alhambra in Granada, 
| was peculiarly charmed with twenty- 
four heroic verſes round the famous 
fountain of the lions, tranſlated by 
Don Juan Velaſquez de Echeverria, 
curate of the pariſh- church in that 

& 2 palace, 


«c 


640 
cc 
40 
cc 


cc 
66 
66 
«cr 


cc 


cc 
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Maraca. palace, and which, even in Engliſh, f 
do not entirely loſe their original 5 
beauty. 5 

« f 


O you that behold theſe lions fixed in their 4 
place, take notice, that the breath of life ; * 11 


only wanting to their perfection. « ſt; 
&* And thou, who inheriteſt this place with 
the kingdom, mayeſt thou ever enjoy it, ſur- ? 


rounded with thy nobles, without trouble or 
contradiction. 

« God proſper thee for thy work, and never Ml the 
permit thine enemy to be avenged of thee. 
God forbid! that this beautiful garden, 
lively image of thy virtues, may ever be 
rivalled by any other, 

« All praiſe be to thee, our king Mahomad, 
whoſe good qualities have paved the way to 
the accompliſhment of thy wiſhes. 

«© The fabric of this fountain is of pearl, in 
which the water ſhines inimitable and white as 
melted filyer. 

& Look on the water, behold its baſon, and 
try if its clearneſs will permit you to diſcern 
that the ſtream ſtops or flows. 


&« [ike 


never 


rden, 
er be 


omad, 
vay t0 


rl, in 
hite as 


n, and 
diſcern 


&« Like 
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& Like a love-fick youth, whoſe viſage is Boox IV. 


* clouded by ſorrow and fear of ſpiteful envy, 
the water ſeems angry with the ſnow-white 
* marble, and the ſtone jealous of the cryſtal 
* ſtream. 

« In its copious current may be ſeen the 
« liberal and generous hand of our king, whoſe 
« ſtrength is that of a lion incenſed.“ 


Not leſs beautiful is another in- 
ſcription, which formerly exiſted on 
the walls of a ſmall royal ſummer- 
houſe, belonging to another garden 
in the Alhambra, and built by Abial- 
hageg Juſeph. 


“Thou, O Juſeph, haſt enebled me, and ren- 
« dered me worthy of praiſe, and with thy cle- 
* mency and thy goodneſs haſt favoured me; 
„thou, who art eſteemed of all men for thy 
* triumphs and glory, which from day to day 
* are increaſing. | 

Time itſelf obeys and owns thee for its ſu- 
® perior, and every one rejoices in thy proſperity; 


and I, above all, rejoice in the works of thy 


* hands, fit emblems of thy greatr.eſs and 
* ſplendor. 


2 3 10 Ig 


— 


Another. 
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* In my fountain is a water of exquiſite fla. 
© your, which ſprings up on high with beautiful 
* harmony, and falls down in humiliation to thee, 

Its tremulous motion ſhews reſpect but not 
fear; for why ſhould I wiſh to fly from Juſeph, 
* my king, my defender, and ſupport? he that 
„ may be truly ſtiled, Lord of the created and 


« perfect !” 


In the little Spaniſh book of Las 
Guerras Civiles de Granada (which 
ſeveral modern learned Spaniards, and 
eſpecially Don Juan de Echeverria of 
Granada, who is well verſed in the 
Arabic idiom, has judged to be a literal 
tranſlation from a Mooriſh | 5] work) are 
various elegant romances, as the Spa- 
niards call a particular ſpecies of poem, 
both hiſtorical and others. The Moors 
introduced their uſe with them from 
Arabia and the Eaſt, where they are 
ſtill in vogue. The celebrated bil- 
tory of the ſophys of Perſia is one 


[s] The name of the Arabic author wis 
Aben Hamin, native of Granada. 
continued 


008 


hil- 
one 


nucd 
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continued poem of ſixty-ſix thouſand Nr Iv. 


verſes [r]; ſo the poets of Granada 
compoſed romances on the principal 
battles and events of their time, which 
were ſung and handed down from 
father to ſon : of ſuch compoſitions 
they were particularly fond. 


The Spaniards learned of the Moors: 


rom them the 


aniards 


to record their ſucceſſes and victories 4 bem. 


by romances; as during fix centuries 
Spain was under a military barbariſm, 


they were the beſt and almoſt the only 


chronicles they had; and ſucceeding 
writers were forced to have recourſe 
to them, and depend upon their au- 


thorities, of which we have repeated 


inſtances in Morales. Many of theſe 
old romances are loſt ; but about the 
latter end of the ſixteenth century, Was 
publiſhed in Madrid, an edition, in 
quarto, of all thoſe both hiſtorical and 


[J] Voyages de Chardin, vol. II, I have ſeen 
a beautiful manuſcript copy of this work in the 
library of a friend in London. 


voti... :&4 paſtoral, 
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Mataca. Paſtoral, which were then preſerved : 


two ſubſequent editions were printed 
in 1602 and 1614; the former is in 
my library [2]; as well as the firſt edi- 
tion of Romances hifloricos de Sæpulvueda, 
Antwerp, 1551. 

The abovementioned book of Guer- 
ras Civiles, beſides the romances of 
the Sierra Bermeja, comprehends the 
battle of Los Alporchones in 1450; 
the battle of Jaen, in the time of Au- 
delbi; and the romance of the loſs of 
Alhama by the father of the ſame 
prince; this laſt was written in ſo me- 
lancholy a ſtrain, that, a general diſ- 
content ſeizing the minds of the peo- 
ple againſt their king Alboacen, he 
was obliged to forbid its being ſung 
under the ſevereſt penalties. 


[u] Romancera general Madrid, 1604. I the 
other day became poſſeſt of a curious poem in 
quarto, wrote by Duarte Diaz, a native of 
Oporto, in Spaniſh, and in twenty-one Cantos, 
entitled Granada Conguiſtada, printed in Madrid, 
1590. The fiege of Malaga is very particularly 
deicribed in the 12th, 1 3th, and 14th Cantos. 

From 


. o 
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From among many other romances 
of the moſt famous feaſts and tourna- 
ments of the Moors, I have ſelected 
one, the original of which muſt have 
been very ancient, as it relates the ca- 
taſtrophe of a Mooriſh knight in the 
court of one of the kings of Toledo, 
which city was re-conquered by the 
Chriſtians in the year 1085. In my 
tranſlation of it, my only care has 
been to preſerve the literal ſenſe and 
ſpirit of the Spaniſh verſion, 


N ROMANCE. 


I. 

Ocho à ocho, diez a diez 
Satrazinos y Aliatares, 
Juegan canis en Toledo 

Contra Adalifes; y Azarques, 
II. 

Publicò fieſtas el Rey 

Por las ya juradas pazes, 

De Zayde rey de Belchite, 

Y del Granadino Atarfe. 


III. 


345. 


Boox IV. 


Spaniſh Tran- 
flation of a 
Mooriſh Ro- 
Mance. 
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III. 


Otros dizen que eſtas fieſtas 
Sirvieron al rey de arhaques, 
Y que Zelindaxa ordena 

Sus fieſtas y ſus peſares. 


IV. 


Entraron los Sarracinos 
En cavallos alaganes, 

De naranjado y de verde 
Marlotas y capellares. 


V. 


En las adargas trayan 

Por empreſſas ſus alfanges 
Hechos arcos de cupidon 

Y por letra, © fuego y ſangre.“ 


VI. 


Iguales en las parejas 

Los ſiguen los Aliatares, 
Con encarnadas libreas 
Llenas de blancos follages. 


VII. 


Llevan por diviſa un cielo 
Sobre los ombros de Atlavte, 
Vun mote que aſl dezia ; 

* Tendrelo haſta que me canſe. 


” 


VII. 


VII. 
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VIII. 


Los Adalifes ſiguieron 
Mui coſtoſos y galanes, 
De encarnado y amarillo, 
Y por mangas almayzales. 
IX. 
Era ſu diviſa un nudo 
Que le deſhace un Salvaje, 
Y un mote ſobre el baſton 
En que dice“ Fuergas valen.“ 


X. 


Los ocho Azarques ſiguieron 
Mas que todos arrogantes 
De azul, morado y pagiſo, 

Y unas hermoſas plumages. 


. Xl. 
Sacaron adargas verdes 
Y un Cielo azul, en que ſe aſen 


Dos manos, y el-mote dize 
©« En lo verde todo cabe.” 


XII. 


No pudo ſufrir el rey 

Que à los ojos le moſtraſſen, 
Burladas ſus diligencias, | 
Y ſu penſamiento en balde, 


XIII. 
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XIII, 


Y mirando a la quadrilla 
Ledixo a Selim fu Alcayde 
Aquel Sol yo lo pondre 
Pues contra mis ojos ſale. 


XIV. 


Azarque tira bohordos 

Que ſe pierden por el ayre, 
Sin que conoſca la viſta | 
A do ſuben, ni a do caen. 


XV. 


Como en ventanas comunes 
Las damas particulares, 

Sacan el cuerpo por ver le 
Las de los andamios reales. 


XVI. 

Si ſe adarga, ò ſe retira, 

De mitad del vulgo ſale 

Un gritar, Alha! te guie” 

Y del rey, Un muera dadle.” 
xvi 

Zelindaxa fin reſpeto 

Al paſſar por rociar le 

Un pomo de agua vertia; 

Y el rey grita, © paren, paren.“ 


XVIII. 


II. 
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Creyeron todos que al juego 
Parava por ſer ya tarde; 

V repite el rey zeloſo, 

© Prendan al traydor de Azarque.“ 


XIX. 


Las dos primeras quadrillas 
Dexando canas aparte, 

Piden langas, y ligeros 

A prender al moro falen 

Que no ay quien baſte 

Contra la voluntad de un rey amante. 


LS + 


Las otras dos reſiſtian 

Si no les dixera Azarque 

* Aunque amor no guarde leyes, 
“Oy es juſto que las guarde.” 


XXI. 


% Rindan langas mis amigos, 

« Mis contrarios langas algen.” 
V con laſtima y victoria 
Lloren unos, y otros callen. 
Que no ay quien baſte 

Contra la voluntad de un rey amante. 
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XXII. 


Prendieron al fin al moro, 
Y el vulgo para librarle, 
En acuerdos diferentes 

Se divide, y ſe reparte. 


XXIII. 
Mas como falta caudillo, 
Que los incite y los llame, 
Se deſhacen los carrillos 
Y ſu motin ſe deſhace: 
Que no ay quien baſte 
Contra la voluntad de un rey amante. 


XXIV. 
Sola Zelindaxa grita 


« Libradle moros, libradle,” 


Y de ſu balcon queria 
Arrojarſe por librarle. 


XXV. 
Su madre fe abraſa della 
Diziendo “ loca que haces, 
« Muera fin darle a entender 
Pues por tu deſdicha ſabes : 
* Que no ay quien baſte 


Contra la voluntad de un rey amante.” 


XXVI. 


XVI. 
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XXVI. Baok IV. 


Llegd un recado del rey, 
Ea que manda que ſenale 
Una caſa de ſus deudos, 

Y que la tenga por carcel. 


XXVII. 


Dixo Zelindaxa, Digan 

« Al rey, que por no trocarme 

« Eſcojo para priſion 

« La memoria de mi Azarque, 

« Yavra quien baſte 

Contra la voluntad de un rey amante.” 


; l. 
In troops of eight, and troops of ten, Engliſh Ver- 
The Alitarian race, ae bother 
With many a Saracinian chief, 
Toledo's circus grace: 
II. 
To throw the cane, and prove their ſtrength, 
With the Azarques bold, 
With Adalife's comely men, 
The tournament to hold. 


III. 
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III. 
Theſe royal ſports the king proclaims, 
For peace then lately made 
Between Granada's prince Atarfe 
And Belchite's king Zayde. 
IV. 


But Fame reports, the monarch's love 
For a fair Mooriſh dame 

Was the true cauſe of all theſe feaſts: 
Zelindaxa her name. 


V. 


Firſt to the field, on fiery ſteeds, 
The Saracini flew, 

Their cloaks and jackets richly ſhone, 
Of green and orange hue, 


VI. 


Sharp ſcymeters, emboſt with gold, 
Each ſhining target ſhows ; 
And letters which defiance bore 
Againſt their country's foes. 
VII. | 


Swiftly the Alitares next 
Enter the liſted field 

A goodly fight their ſcarlet coats 
With ſnow-white flow'rets yield. 


VIII. 
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Their targets, for device the ſky, 
By Atlas propt, did ſhow, 
And a motto fair, which ſaid, 
« Until fatigued I grow.” 


IX. 


Next Adalife's gallant knights 
O'er the field ſtately ride, 

With coats of red and yellow clad, 
A veil [#] to each arm tied, 


p * 


A double knot was their device, 
By a wild man undone, 

On whoſe enormous club was writ, 
6 This through our valour won.” 


XI. 


The laſt, but braveſt troop, the Moor 
Azarque moſt portly leads: 

Their veſts were purple mixt with blue, 
And plumes adorn their heads. 


e] Almayzal is the Arabic name of a ſtriped 
filken veil, or head-dreſs, worn by the Mooriſh 
women, It was the uſual favour, in the days of 
knight-errantry, for the ladies to give them to their 
knights, who tied them as a ſignal on their arms, as 
being the moſt conſpicuous place. | 
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XII. 


On their green ſhields [x, with azure ground, 
Two joined hands are ſeen, 

And the letters there inſcribed, 
* Surrounded by the green.” 


XIII. 


The furious king this emblem read, 
And jealous could not bear 
That Zelindaxa's heart with him 
Another man ſhould ſhare. 
XIV. 


To Selim, his Alcayde, he ſaid, 
© This Sun, which ſhines fo bright, 
% And dares, in my deſpite, to blaze, 
“Shall quenched be this night.“ 


XV. 


With matchleſs art, reſiſtleſs force, 
Azarque now throws his cane, 
[y] And as his courſer meaſures back 
With ſpeed the duſty plain, 
F i g XVI. 


[x] Green was the peculiar colour affected by 
Mahomet, his deſcendants, and the princes. of the 
Mahometan faith; this device ſhews, that Zelindaxa 
was of royal blood. 

[y]-The chief art in the Juego de Can'as is, ts 


ride full-ſpeed, throw the cane at a certain mark, and 
"> | then 


und, 


t, 
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XVI. 


The admiring crowd tumultuous ſhout, 
« Alha thee fave!” they cry: 
Tae ladies, from the royal ſeats, 


Applaud him paſſing by. 
XVI. 


Tranſported Zelindaxa throws 
[z] Perfumes upon her knight. 
The king, with bitter grief and rage, 
At this heart-breaking ſight, a 

XVIII. 
then ſuddenly turn the horſe back with equal ſwift- 
nel. It was ſurely invented to train their horſes to 
the Arabian manner of riding up to their enemy, and, 
zfter caſting javelins, retreating with expedition before 
the adverſary could return their ſtroke, This cuſtom, as 
x old as the Parthian empire in the Eaſt, is, to this 
ky, practiced in Arabia. Niehebuhr, in his deſcrip» 
ton of that country, has given us a plate wherein 
the dola or governor and principal Arabs of Loheia 
n Yemen are repreſented in quadrilles, throwing 
canes at each other, | 

His preſent Catholick majzſty revived this ſport, 
on the marriage of the prince of Aſturias, at Madrid, 
where the quadrilles were compoſed of the nobleſt 
youth in the kingdom, headed each by a prince of 
tie blood, 


la] The Spanifh ladies have retained from the 


Mors their gallant way of throwing roſe-water, per- 
| A a 2 fumes, 
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XVIII, 


Calls to the cavaliers to caſt 
Their ſlender canes away, 

And the preſumptuous Azarque 
To ſeize without delay. 


XIX. 


Two of the four quadrilles, with haſte, 
Take lances in their hands; 

For who ſhall venture to reſiſt 
An angry king's commands ? 


XX. 


The other two would fain have fought, 
Their utmoſt aid to lend; 

But Azarque cries, © In yain you try 
Jo ſave your wretched friend. 


XXI. 


Put down your lances; let them come 
« And ſtrike the deadly blow; 
That Ja lover true expire 
“ This fatal day ſhall ſhow.” 


fumes, flowers, &c. on their lovers and favourites, 
as they paſs under their balconies during the carnival; 
a libe:ty allowed at no other ſeaſon, Many a lady 
waits the return of the carnival, to make this tacit 
declaration of her ſentiments, 


1 


te, 


ht, 


wourites, 
carnival; 
y 2 lady 
this tacit 


A 
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Azarque, at length, o ercome and ſeiz'd, 
With grief the people ſee, 

And take up arms to give him help; 
So well belov'd was he. 


XXIII. 


From her balcony Zelindaxa 
Exclaims, with all her might, 

« Save him, ye Moors, O fave him now, 
“ Preſerve my faithful knight. 


XXIV. 


Then headlong down ſhe ſtrives to throw 
Herſelf in fell deſpair; 

Her mother holds her in her arms, 
And ſoothes her frantic care. 


XXV. 


a Doſt thou not ſee, my daughter dear, 
* That nothing can withſtand 

© What a ſtern, royal lover's rage 
„ Shall cruelly command.” 


XX VI. 


A meſſage from the monarch came, 
Enjoining her to chooſe 

In ſome relation's ſecret houſe, 
Her liberty to loſe. 


Aa 3 XXVII. 
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XXVII. 


Fair Zelindaxa to the king 
Made ſtraightway this reply: 
The memory of Azarque ſhall be 
« My priſon till I die. 
XXVII. 
* And thou ſhalt ſee that I will dare 
* Reſiſt with conſtancy, 
% Whate'er a ſavage, bloody king 
* May impiouſly decree.” 


The following verſes I have like- 


: wiſe copied from the Guerras Civiles, 


The author of the Spaniſh verſion 
expreſsly ſays, that .it is a literal 
tranſlation of the original Arabic. It 
is of a much more modern date than 
that above cited, treating of an affair 
which paſſed during the reign of the 
laſt king of Granada. The romance 
informs us, that Zayd, captain of a 
Mooriſh galley, entertained on board 
his veſſel, in the bay of Almeria, the 

fair 


like- 
viles. 
rſion 
teral 
15 
than 
fair 
the 
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of 2 
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, the 


fair 
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fair Zayde and her father. 
lady, with whom he fell in love, 
favourably hearkened to, and pro- 


miſed to receive, his addrefles, if he 


would leave the ſea, and ſerve her at 
the Court of Granada; but her father, 
being of a different tribe, and enemy 
to the family of Zayde, as ſoon as 
he found it out, ordered and forced 
his daughter. to break off all inter- 
courſe with him; which Zayd inter- 
preting as a change in her affections, 
reſolved to return to the ſea, and, in 
the night before his departure, ſung 
this ſonnet under her window. 
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S ONE T O. 
I. 


Lagrimas que no pudieron 
Tanta dureza ablandar, 


Yo las bolvere a la mar, 


Pues que de la mar ſalieron. 
II. 


Hizieran en duras peñas 


Mis lagrimas ſentimiento; 
Tanto que de ſu tormento 


Dieran unas y otras ſenas. 


III. 


pues ellas no pudieron 
Tanta dureza ablandar 

Yo las bol verè à la mar 
Pues que de la mar ſalieron. 


I. 
Vain tears, which thy obdurate heart 
Never, alas! could move, 
I will return them to the ſea, 
From which firſt ſprung my love. 


h; 
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| Boox IV. 
The adamantine rocks, more kind, 
Took pity on my pain; 
They liſtening counted all my fighs, 
And echoed each again. 


III. 
Therefore to them I haſte away, 
To tell my tale of grief, 
And to the ſea's leſs hoſtile ſhores, 
Fly quickly for relief. 


The Albondiga, or market-place of The An 
Malaga, has all the appearance of hav-— 
ing had the ſame deſtination under 
the moors. It had then, over its en- 
trance, an inſcription reſpecting its 
uſe, though long ſince effaced. 


Of the Mooriſh coin [a], very many 
are daily picked up in Spain, In my 
: cabinet ' 


[a] Large quantities of the Mooriſh money 

have been found in the holes of buildings, walls, 

ll and ſecret places, where they were hid by the 
Moors. in the year 1644, a ſoldier belonging 

Vor. II. Aa 53 to 
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cabinet I have a great variety in gold; 
ſilver, and braſs; both of thoſe ſtruck in 

the eaſt by the Arabian Caliphs, which 

have 


to the caſtle of Monſon in Aragon, on entering 
into a cave formed in the rock, on which the 
caſtle is built, ſaw a piece of gold fall from a 
hole above him; which, enlarging with his 
ſword, he diſcovered above three hundred more» 
all with Mooriſh characters, and of pure gold, 
according to the teſtimony of Laſtinoſa, who 
bought ſeveral of them. As the Arabs were 
drove out of Arragon fo early as the year 1110, 
this hoard muſt have remained undiſcovered 
above 500 years. The mines out of which the 
Moors extracted their ore may be clearly known 


to the mineralogiſt by the form of their wells, 


which are cut ſquare, different from the Romans, 
who worked their wells round, as leſs liable to 
fall in. | 


Since the two plates of coins were engraved, 


] have received from Spain above fifty varieties 
of brais Spaniſh Deſconocida coins, and ten vari- 
cries in filver, which I may one day publiſh, On 
the reverfe of the tenth of thoſe engraved, the 
horſeman bears a palm in bisright hand, and behind 
him flows the rich white garment of the ancient 

Spaniards, 


ha\ 
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have heads and figures on them (bor- Boon TY. 


towed from the Chriſtian ſtates they 
conquered) as of the kings of Gra- 
nada, who never uſed any, but ſtampt 

on 


Spaniards, mentioned book I. p. 89. Neither 
that nor the firſt have ever been publiſhed, 
except imperfectly by Laſtinoſa, whoſe book is 
yery ſcarce and in very few libraries. I have a 
good copy of it, as well as of Velaſquez ; theſe 
wo are the only Spaniſh authors who have at- 
tempted to write on theſe coins: it is impoſſible to 
aſcertain where many of them were ſtruck ; yet 
there are others, on which, although for ſome 
time after they were reduced under the power of 
the Romans, they continued their ancient types 
and characters, on the fide of the head of the coin 
they frequently added the name of their town 
in Latin letters, and thereby we know to which 
place they belong; this was practiced at Obulco, 
Celſa, Oſicerda, Saguntum, Cadix, Amba, and 
Aſido. | 


The types on the three laſt coins have in- 
duced the Spaniſh antiquaries to fix them at San 
Lucar de Barrameda, anciently called Luciferi 

| | Fanum, 
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Marta. on their money the date of the He- 


gira, name of their prince, or a ſen- 
tence from the Alcoran; therefore, as 
they afford little variety, I have only 

engraved 


Fanum. The heads are of Vulcan. One of 
the reverſes ſhows the radiated head of Venus, 
which, according to Cicero, 1s the ſame with the 
goddeſs of the Sidonians, called in the Scrip. 
tures Aſtarte; over the hair hangs a ſtring of 
pearls. The ſecond bears the morning-ſtar, 
within a wreath of myrtle, a tree ſacred to 
Venus; and on the third is the ſame ſtar on the 
frontiſpiece of the temple of that goddeſs, from 


. whence the city took its name. This laſt, father 


Flores has publiſhed as exceeding rare ; my coin 
is infinitely better preſerved, and, I bclieve, no ca- 
binet in England poſſeſſes another, At the noble 
muſeum of Dr. Hunter, now become the richeſt 
and moſt numerous in England, are a ſuite of 
above forty Spaniſh Diſconocida coins, I had there 
lately an opportunity to compare and correct my 
drawing of the coin number XXI. of Carteia, 
and at the ſame time of confirming my opinion 


given 
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engraved a ſmall filver-piece in my Boon IV. 


poſſeſſion, and found in Malaga. The 
workmanſhip of it is neatly executed, 
though the characters are ſo very mi- 

nute, 


given of it in the firſt volume of this work, 
with the corroborating circumſtance that the 
head originally was moſt certainly turreted, 
the outline of the higheſt and one fide of 
the ſecond turret being ſtill to be traced 
on the coin, and ſecured by a green, clear 
patina. I am ſorry in this point to diſſent from 
thoſe for whoſe judgement in the numiſmatic 
ſcience I have the greateſt opinion and deference, 
being willing to allow with them, that the profile 
of the face (although little or nothing differing 
from the other coins of Carteia, nor in the length 
of the neck on which fo great a ſtreſs is laid), 
has ſomething of the air of the heads of Julius 
Cæſar, in whoſe days the coin might very likely 
be (truck ; but if this before us was intended by 
the mint-maſter to repreſent that emperor, all 
thoſe of Carteia, with the turreted head, muſt 
equally belong to him, which will hardly be 
pretended or inſiſted on by any antiquary ; for 

whoſe 
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Maiaca nute, that they can hardly be de- 


vinci 


cyphered. The inſcription may poſ- 
ſibly be written in the dialect of 
the Spaniſh Moors, which differed 
eſſentially from the pure Arabic of 
the Alcoran taught in our Uni- 


Aljamia, Pro- verſities. The Moors had a third 


of the Moors dijalect, called Aljamia, which was a 


confuſed mixture of the Provincial 


whoſe further ſatisfaction I have engraved, un- 
der the coin of Mr. Duane, another of the ſame 
type, much better preſerved and more perfect, 
from my own collection, and that likewiſe came 
out of the ſame cabinet; the head of which is 
fo very like to the coin of Mr. Duane, that it 
is aſtoniſhing to me, the fight of it ſhould 
not have immediately convinced Haym, that 
they were both the common heads of Carteia. 
The perſon who purchaſed the whole of lord 
Winchelſea's cabinet after his deceaſe, and of 
whom I bought it, tripled his demands for it on 
this very account, inſiſting that it was the head 
of Julius Cæſar. | 


and 


FB = 


|, un- 
> ſame 
erfect, 
came 
ich is 
that it 
hould 

that 
arteia. 
f lord 
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and Spaniſh languages, uſed by them Boor IV. 


in their traffic with the Spaniards, 
and which thoſe, who had any deal- 
ings with the Moors, endeavoured to 
learn. This language, which was 
ſpoken by both nations long after the 
conqueſt, was at length prohibited 
by an edict of Philip II. in 1567. 


Having now taken a view of the 
Mooriſh antiquities of Malaga, we 
ſhall proceed to the modern buildings 


of the Spaniſh nation, erected ſince 


the conqueſt ; the principal of which 
ue the mole and cathedral church. 


Near the Puerta Eſparterria, from peine of 
the angle of the Puerta de Siete Arcos, . 
runs out, into the ſea, a pier about 100 
paces, on which are landed and ſhipped 
off goods, and which ſerves to cover 


the 


— the mole from the Weſtern winds; 


A JOURNEY FROM 


thence, under the town walls, is a 
ſtately quay, built of free ſtone, twelve 
feet high, with a parapet, and adorned 
with trees. This work reaches Eaſt 
ward 3000 feet, to beneath the hill 
of Gibralfaro, where the mole ad 
vances in the ſea due South 3200, 
with a platform underneath 20 feet 
broad, deſcending by ſteps into the 
water. In the middle of it is a ver) 
handfome chapel, adorned with a 
marble portal, where ſervice is pe 
formed at the expence of the king 
for the conveniency of the Roman 
Catholic mariners. The whole has: 
communication with the mole above 
by ſeveral flights of ſteps. 


This upper cauſe-way is 60 fee 
broad; on it three coaches may drive 
28 abreaſt 
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abreaſt... Behind the chapel is a Boon w. 


guard-houſe for a company of ſol- 


diers; and, further on, a Pharos, in- 
tended to be removed to the point of 
the mole, which, when finiſhed, will 
be fortified by a battery to command 
the entrance. 


This mole affords a gtand and plea- 
fant walk for the inhabitants of the 
town, who here enjoy the coolneſs of 
the ſea-breeze, the pleaſure of angling, 
and the view of every ſhip in the 
harbour, It was begun in 1588, 
under the direction of Fabius Bur- 
ſotus; the other pier was built in 
1719, by order of Philip V. under 
the direction of Monſieur Turri, a 
french engineer. It was intended to 
advance as far into the ſea as the 
oppoſite one; but Monſieur Turri 

Vo“. II. B b dying, 


370 A JOURNEY r ROM 


Mateca- dying, his ſucceſſor did not think fit M the 
to continue it. Eaf 


Here fleets of ſhips, even thoſe of vine 
war of the firſt rate, may ſafely ride MW tain 
in all weathers: the eaſterly winds whe 
receiving by it a check, have thrown W mon 
up, by degrees, ſuch a quantity of W yea! 

ſand at the back of the mole, as to 
cauſe a ſtrand, which in time will "1 
advance to its point; but the moft 
dangerous enemy of this harbour, 
and which in time will certainly ruin 
Agua Medioa.3t, are the fluſhes of the Agua Me- 
dina; this arrojo, though it is dry three 
parts of the year, after heavy rains 
brings down deluges of water, and 
with an impetuoſity that ſweeps away 
with it prodigious quantities of earth, 
which it hurries into the ſea, and by 
8 the 
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the help of the tide depoſes on the Boox Iv. 


Eaſtern ſhore; this, I apprehend, is 
owing to the late cultivation with 
vines of vaſt tracts of the moun- 
tains, whence the rains deſcend; 
whereas yearly the earth is freſh 
moved, ſo every fluſh hurries it 
yearly into the ſtream. 


Theſe laſt ten years it has formed a 
beach of 100 yards deep, even to the 
head of the little mole, and of courſe, 


in ſubſequent floods, the depoſit will 


be carried directly into the harbour, 
and ſoon choak it up. An engineer, 
ſent from Madrid to examine into and 
remedy this miſchief, gave it as his 
opinion, that it might be effected two 
ways; either by running out the 
little mole with all precipitation, ac- 


cording to the plan of Monſ. Turri, or 


B b 2 elſe 
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Mataca. elſe by turning the current of the Agua 


Cathedral 
Church of 
Malaga ; 


Medina, by means of dykes, from the 
back of the Trinity up to the river. 


In the time of the Moors, the ſea 
waſhed the foot of the. Gibralfaro, 
and bathing the walls of the town, 
ſurrounded the eſpollon, or round 
tower, which projects from the Atta- 
razanas, and much the ſame did it 
continue till fince I knew Malaga, 


The chief ornament, pride, and 
glory, of the city of Malaga, is its 
magnificent cathedral, which claims a 
rank among the moſt ſuperb temples 
of Europe, for the boldneſs and height 
of its fabric, the richneſs of its ma- 
terials, and the immenſe ſums that 
have been ſpent in its conſtruction; 
though it muſt be allowed to be in- 

5 ferior 
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ferior to many, infinitely leſs coftly, Boo IV. 


for its want of ſymmetry and fre- 
quent deviation from the rules of 
architecture, wherein the intelligent 
eye beholds, with pain, a mixture of 
the [4] Gothic and Roman ſtile, 


It is built of a fine free-ſtone, of a 
light yellowiſh caſt, which having 
been 250 years in raiſing, and the 
ſtones not all taken out of one quarry, 
ar of the ſame caſh, the Spaniards, to re- 
ſtore the uniformity of the colour, have 
plaſtered: the whole ſhell with mortar 
mixed with the duſt of the ſtones; a 
manceuvre which, in length of time, 
a5 it peels off, will have a very ill 
effect. 


[5] I mean, as to the outſide of the fabric, 
far within it is perfectly regular. 


B b 3 The 
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Mataca- The firſt ſtone of this church wa 


— — 
Firſt Stone 
laid in 1538; 


| towers. 


laid by the Cardinal Czfar Riario, 


commonly ſtiled El Cardinal de la 
Roſſa, biſhop of Malaga, in the year 
1528. Its primitive architect, and 
who gave the plan of the building, 
was the celebrated Juan Baptiſta To- 


ledo, that built the royal monaſtery of 


the Eſcurial, by order of Philip II. 


The front of this church extends 
163 feet, without reckoning the 
It conſiſts of a double roy 
of pillars of the Corinthian and Com- 
poſite order; the former has eight 
columns of the height of twelve 


yards and a half, and with the pe 


deſtals and entablatures riſes ſixty-two 
„ 


The 


. 
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The ſecond order (whoſe corniſh Boos Iv. 


and architrave goes round the body 
of the church) js twenty yards high; 
the whole being crowned with a fron- 
tiſpiece of forty- five feet, on which is 
placed an image of our bleſſed Saviour, 
Eight other ſtatues are deſigned to 
accompany it over the pedeſtals of the 
railing on the roof. 


This front is entirely caſed with 
white marble, and adorned with three 
ſtately portals, ornamented with pil- 
lars of a very rich red jaſper. - Over 


the grand door is carved, in a medal- Front Doors; 


lion, the Annunciation of our Lady; 
and above, the collateral ones, St. 
Cyriaco and St. Paula, patrons of Ma- 
laga, who ſuffered martyrdom under 
Diocleſian and Maximinian, in the 
fourth century. | 
Bb4 The 
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The Towers; 
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The two towers that flank the front 
of the church are fifty feet ſquare, 
and prqject from the main building 


ten yards and an half; their height, 


North and 
South Doors; 


when finiſhed, will be nearly three 
hundred feet. 


f From their angles advances 3 
handſome - marble balluſtrade, which 
accompanies a flight of. eighteen ſteps 
of white marble. 


The North and 8 are 
Gothic, immenſely heavy, ill- ſhaped, 
and void of beauty. On each ſide of 
them are two round towers, one of 
which I have introduced in my third 
View of Malaga; they riſe above the 
portal thirty feet, and their diameter 
is twenty-two. 


When 


+ | 
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-When you enter the front doors bor Tv. 


of this temple, you are ſtruck with Ge « 


the loftineſs of the roof, which 


is 125 feet high; and, between the 


two rows of pillars that ſupport it, 
forms ſo many little domes, finely 
ſculptured and fretted. Thoſe in the 
center iſle are Tichly gilt, as well as 
the columns round the N _ 
from top to bottom. 


- 
=_ 


At the ſame FRY you are diſguſted The Cheir; 


, with - having tlie perſpective · of 


both ohſtructed by a -heavy, maſſy 
ſtone choir; built after the faſhion of 
Spain, quite fhut: up and ſeparated 
from the e]: altar im the body of the 
church. . This: choir within is moſt 


: e The nh of "Spein differ from 
thoſe in France and England, where the choir 
accompanies the high altar: here it is ſeparated. 


highly 


378 
. highly finiſhed, the ſtalls, tribunals, 
and biſhop's throne, being of ma- 


hogany, cedar, and ebony, carved and 


The Chapels; 
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. The, fabrick ta the Eaſt terminates 
in an octagon, accompanied with eight 
of the columns of the middle aile. 
Between the arch af thoſe in the 
center is placed the tabernacle, to 


which you aſcend by ſeven ſteps. A 


gilt railing between each pillar ſe- 
parates the high altar from the col- 
lateral ailes, behind which, round the 
church, are fifteen chapels: ſeven of 
them add life and majeſty to the 
tahernacle which they ſurround, each 
fronting one of the arches of the 
circular columns. 


Theſe 


fe 
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Theſe chapels are forty-eight feet _Þ* 1: 
high, thirty broad, and eighteen deep. ings. _ 


In one of them is the celebrated picture 


of San Juan de Dios, by Juan Niro, an ko 


illuſtrious inhabitant of Malaga. He 


was a ſcholar of Manrique, diſciple of 
Rubens, In his genins he equalled, 
and many times ſurpaſſed, Morillo, the 
prince of Spaniſh painters. He died 
in this town, aged 67, in the year 
1698. Beſides this moſt excel- 
lent piece, he has ornamented this 
church with ſeveral others. In the 
chapel of the Incarnation is a bold 
figure of St, Michael; -and in that of 
Santo Chriſto, a portrait of St. Francis 
Xavier. In another chapel are two 
excellent pictures of the Aſcenſion of 
our Lord, and the Aſſumption of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. 


Niro 
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Its Windows; 


Is Depth 40s 
Feet. 
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Nino has left monuments of his 
art in the convent of the Victoria, and 
in that of St. Francis; and the high 
altar of the church of St. Pedro Al- 
cantara is by his hand, 


Another excellency of this church 
is the perfect and equal light it enjoys, 
being illuminated by 159 windows; 
the payement is of very fine red and 


white ſquares of marble, highly 


poliſhed, 


The depth of the building within, 
from the front door to the wall of the 


center chapel, is 340 feet; without, 


. including the thickneſs of the walls 


and the advance of the towers, it 
meaſures 400. 


The 
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The biſhop's palace is a handſome Bor Iv. 
building juſt finiſhed : the principal he, N. 
facade forms one part of the cathedral 
{quare : a fountain is erected in the rountin. 
middle : the portal of the palace is 
marble, and adorned with pillars of 
red and white jaſper, which may be 
perceived in my View of the cathedral. 

The city of Malaga at preſent Cons. ode Mer 
ſiſts of four pariſhes, thirteen convents 
of friars, eleven nunneries, two col-,, 
leges [c], and five hoſpitals. The 
{treets are narrow and crooked, as beſt 
ſuited in this very hot climate, to 
keep out the ſun and draw the air; 
the convenience and neceſſity of their 
conſtruction, has been ill underſtood, 
and fooliſhly cenſured by more than 
one of our Engliſh writers of travels; 
the ſtreets of Malaga are kept very 


[c] Notwithſtanding the teſtimony of Pulgar, 
quoted paged 327, I am inclined to follow the 
opinion of Martin de Roa, who ſays expreſsly, 
that the Caſtillo de los Genoeſes was built under 
the Alcaſaba on the beach of the ſea, the ſame 
deſcribed by me page 294, line 16. 
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Mataca. dlean, and I never knew thoſe of Se- 


ville otherwile. 


> The Spaniards continue to build 


their houſes in the Arabic ſtile ; thoſe 
of the gentry, eſpecially at Seville [d], 
Valentia, and Barcelona, the three beſt 
built cities are Spain, are always quad- 
rangular, forming a ſquare court, 
which a marble fountain, in its center, 
renders cool, the rays of the ſun be- 
ing excluded by a covering of fail- 
cloth, that is drawn back to one fide 
of the roof with pullies every evening. 


[d] I refided moſt part of the years 1762, 63, and 
64, in that great and moſt ancient city, the Colonia 
Romula of the Romans (with which name I have 
evins ſtruck by them), the capital of Andalucia, 
and ſome time the court of the kings of Spain. 


Sevilla la noble 

Y que de coſas, 
Dulce à la memoria, 
Mi traes amoroſas ? 


Roſa ſin eſpina, 

De Sevilla gala! 

Reyna de las flores, 

Y de las almas reyna, 
Bizarra, hermoſa, 

En todo lucida ; 

Quaato tu mi querias, 

Y eſtabas de mi querida ! 
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kingdom, they inhabit the ground- 
floor during the ſummer, and have 
their beſt apartments open to- a gar- 
den, chiefly . planted with oranges 


and myrtles. At Barcelona, which Hangin 
enjoys a more moderate climate, the 


rooms below are converted into ware- 
houſes, and their gardens raiſed to the 
firſt ſtory; in them I have ſeen trees 


of the largeſt magnitude. As the 


town lies on a perfect flat, and the 


platform of the firſt ſtory is very 


lofty, for the freer enjoyment of the 
air, the conſtruction of theſe gardens 
muſt be very expenſive. They have 
likewiſe - retained from the Moors 
their paſſion for fountains; hardly a 
houſe of any note in. Andalucia 1s 
without them. 


While 


383 
In Seville, the hotteſt town of the Boot LY. 
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While I was at Granada, I ſpent i 


Deſcription of moſt agreeable day at the ſeat of a 


a Mooriſh 
Houle ncar 


Granada. 


nobleman, about a mile from the city, 
built on the declivity of a hill that 
deſcended to the river Darro. The 
houſe and gardens were juſt as they 
were left by the Moors. The whole 
front of the edifice was entirely open, 
and formed a noble ſaloon, the roof 
of which was ſupported by pillars of 
jaſper, reſting on marble ſeats; it 
was kept perpetually cool by two 
fountains that roſe higher than the 
cieling, being received above it into 
as many little domes. At the entrance 
of this charming room, you had an 
oppoſite view of a very long walk, 
ſhaded by high arches. of vines; a 


row of fountains, fifty in number, 
were placed the whole length of the 


alley, and the proſpect bounded by a 
grotto, 


T1 
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i WJ grotto, from the top of which fell a Bor 1V- J 
a caſcade [e]: the hill above was ſhaded 5 | 
by fruit trees, and the ground planted 4 
with ſtrawberries. To the right, | 
on the oppoſite ſide of the river, roſe a | 
woody mountain, crowned with the : 
ancient palace of Generalife; the | 
agreeable diſtance enabled you to 
diſtinguiſh groups of Spaniards taking 
the air and walking among the trees. 
Beneath the windows of the other 
apartments were parterres of flowers, 
© W furrounded with hedges of myrtle, 
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and all watered by ſeparate fountains. 
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The city and ſuburbs of Malaga take uber ef He 
Inhabitants of 


% up a great extent of ground. The num- vMa!aga 


e] The reader will pleaſe to obferve, that it 
T, is the back or garden · front of the houſe I have 
* been deſcribing z towards the road by which you 
approach it, the premiſes are, according to the 
manner of the Moors, ſhut in by very high walls. 
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ber of houſes exceeds 5000, wherein, 


according to Don Franciſco Barban, 
live 41,600 ſouls; another ingenious 
gentleman favoured me with a calcu- 
lation, which increaſes the inhabitants 
to 75,000. Malaga is known to 
conſume daily 1000 fanegas of wheat, 
which produce 25,000 pounds of 
bread; but from this computation 
mult be deducted a conſiderable quan- 
tity carried on board the ſhips in the 
bay and mole. 


The Exchange. On the beach formed by the fluſhes 


of the Agua Medina, oppoſite the 
Puerta Eſparteria, the merchants have 
built an Exchange, and planted white 


alamos [/] round it, which thrive pro- 


digiouſly, their roots finding freſh- 
water at a very little depth. 


The 


he 


GIBRALTAR TO MALAGA. 
The environs of Malaga to the 
Weſtward are very fertile and pleaſant, 
as may be conceived by the ample 
deſcription I have given of the Hoya; 
from the North and Eaſtward the 
approach to the town is both rough 
and ſteep, being hemmed-in by the 
mountains: the juriſdiction of the city 

extends over them twelve leagues. 


Theſe hills, under different names, 
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Book IV, 


Enviro 1s of 


Maga. 


Deſcription of 


tic Mountains 


bound the whole ſea-coaſt of the“ WL“ 


kingdom of Granada, and form a 
ſtupendous barrier raiſed by the hand 
of Nature as a ſure defence againft 
the encroachments of the ſea. They 
preſent, from the town, a moſt 
barren and unpromiſing proſpect; 
their tops are immenſely high, the 
vallies very ſhallow and deep, and 
both one and the other generally en- 

Cc 2 cumbered 
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Mataca. Cumbered with huge maſſes of live 


| ſtone and rugged rocks, which render 


the roads through them not only very 
fatiguing, but in many parts exceed- 
ingly dangerous, they conſiſting of 
nothing more than a foot-path formed 
by the borricos, or aſſes, often not 
twelveinches wide, and an horrid preci- 
pice almoſt perpendicular beneath. A 
worthy gentleman of this commerce 
periſhed together with his horſe, in 
going to his vineyard two years ago; 
and accidents of the kind are frequent. 
A clergyman, returning from a chapel, 
was benighted the winter before, and 
fell with his mule into a hollow, 
where he was found ſome days after 
half eaten up by wolves; one ſlip of 
the foot, or the looſing of a ſtone, pre- 
cipitating the unfortunate traveller 


into certain deſtruction. 3 
I | It 


5 
* 
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It is in theſe iron-looking moun- Poor iv. 
tains, and among theſe peeledTrureniliy. 


[2] rocks, where there is no 
appearance of ſoil or earth, that 
grow annually ſo many thouſand tun 
of exquifite wine, and aſtoniſhing 
quantities of Moſcatel raiſins, Jordan 
almonds, and excellent figs, equalled 
by none produced in any part of 
Europe; an inexhauſtible fund of 
riches to above an hundred thouſand 
ſouls, and of a moſt lucrative trade 
that extends over the whole face of 
the globe, to [4] all parts of the 

[ The Spaniards call ſuch rocks as are 
not covered with any foil, Pelado, peeled, as [ 
believe I have already mentioned. | 

[] The North American ſhips have lately 
found their way to Malaga; fourteen or ſixteen 
of them, for ſeveral years paſt, annually have 
loaded wines and fruits here at the Vintage, From 


Cadiz, theſe articles are exported for every part 
of New Spain, and even to the Philippines. 


GC3 North, 


— cond oat —_— 
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MALAGA. North, to America, the Weſt Indies, 


| laga 
and the Eaſt, Id t 
* 

Moſcatel Rai- : ABS 
Eng, " The moſcatel raiſin of Malaga is a * 
moſt delicious fruit: from the an- veſc 
cient manner of preſerving theſe rai- diffe 
fins in earthen jars, Statius calls them fron 
Uvæ Ollares, anci 
| thei 
Ollares, rogo, non licebat uyas, &c. Col 

Statius Silv. lib. iv. 
0 

Among the ruins of Herculaneum 

was dug up a picture, wherein were 
repreſented two jars of raiſins; one Be 
open, and full of fruit; the other und 
cloſed, and the cover tied on with a left 
ribband paſſing through three little gue 
handles near the mouth of the jar. cloſ 


The open jar is exactly of the ſhape the 
nd make of thoſe now in uſe at Ma- tle 1 
laga 


. : 0 
— . — . — — . At — 
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laga without handles; therefore the Boox Iv. 


lid that lies by it muſt have been fixed 
on, according to the manner of the Spa- 
niards at this day, with a mortar of 
Yeſo: probably theſe two jars were of 


different countries, and this latter only 


from the coaſt of Spain. That the 
ancients thus cemented the lids of 
their wine and fruit-pots we learn 
Columella Gaditanus. 


Confeſtim opercula gypſare et pellicare. 
Lib. XII. cap. xliii. 


The method of putting a ſkin 


under the cover has been long ſince 
left off, probably as uſeleſs, the Mala- 
gueneans having added that of in- 
cloſing the jar with a caſe of ſparto, 
thereby effectually ſecuring their brit- 
tle texture from blows. 


Cc 4 All 
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cilitv ot the 


Barricos, 
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All this prodigious quantity of wine 
and fruit is brought from the moun- 
tains on the backs of the borricos, It 
has often amazed me to obſerve : the 
docility and inſtinct of theſe uſeful 
animals, of whom the French natura- 
liſt has not pronounced an unmerited 


panegyric [7]. 


Slow in their pace, ſure of their 
footing, they march in troops, called 
by the Spaniards Requas, of fifty, an 
hundred, or two hundred beaſts, all 
conducted by one driver, who is ever 
the laſt of the company: as they go 
one after another in the fame path, 
which they never quit, and often 
lagging behind, a Requa frequently 
reaches near a mile. The foremoſt 
als, ſtiled El Liviano, is a very valua- 


[i] Spectacle de la Nature, Ent. 12. 
ble 
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ble creature; he is taught never to let Boo rv. 


any of the troop go before him. On 


arriving at two or three paths, ftriking 
different ways, the Liviano {tops ſhort, 
and with him all the reſt. The maſter, 


judging the reaſon, aſcends ſome emi- 


nence whence he can. ſee the leader, 
and with a halloo orders him to pro- 
ceed; the beaſt takes one road ſlowly ; 
if not the right, another halloo in- 
forms him of his miſtake; he tries a 
ſecond, and ſo on till the driver lets 
him quietly proceed. Arrived in Ma- 
laga, the Liviano ſtops in the very firſt 
ſtreet, and waits for his maſter, who 
takes the bell round his neck, and 


| therewith calls together all the troop, 


which he then conducts himſelf to 
the houſe of its deſtination. 


The 


ö 
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Mataca- The Hoya of Malaga very fre- 


Vines. 


quently ſuffers for want of rain, the 


mountains of the Sierra de Ronda 


keeping the South-weſt clouds from 
paſſing; and this winter, 1772, 
though all the inland parts of Anda- 
lucia have been drenched with water, 
at Malaga and in the Vale they had 
ſcarce a drop. This drought, which 
often endangers the crops of corn, 
contributes principally to the ſweet- 
neſs, flavour, and ſoundneſs of body 
of the Malaga wine, the mountains 
being ſufficiently refreſhed by the 
damps and miſts with which they are 
frequently covered, that benefit the 
vines infinitely more than heavy rains, 
which, on the contrary, 
their roots, by waſhing away the ſoil, 
in. ſome places not ſix inches deep. 


It is wonderful to ſee how they delight 


and 


— ""_ — — —— — — ʒ— ? — — — — — — 


injure 
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and flouriſh in the moſt rocky ſitua- Boon IV. = 


tions, 


— - pu — . — 
2 — 
3 — . — 


The cultivation of vines is almoſt nie 


as old as the world itſelf. A me- 
morable proof we have in the hiſtory 
of Lot and his two daughters. During 


the reign of Domitian, on a general £42 of Do- 


ſcarcity of corn all over the Roman 
empire, that prince publiſhed an edict, 
to order half of the vines all over the 
provinces to be torn up, and wheat 

ſown in their room. | 


Ad ſummam quondam ubertatem 
„ vini, frumenti vero inopiam, exiſti- 
mans, nimio yinearum ſtudio negligi 
« arva, edixit ne quis in Italia novel- 
« laret; utque in provinciis vineta 
« ſucciderentur, relictà, ubi plurimum, 
« dimidia parte.“ Suet. in Vit, Dom. 
It 
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Maiaca . Jt was on the occaſion of this uni- 
verſal deſtruction of the vineyards, 
that the following elegant and menac- 
ing diſtich was handed about at Rome. 


K jus gayns in} pigar, d uus iri xapropopiouy = 
"Ogouy tniontions Kaioap: Joie, 


Wine to produce, enough will yer remain, 


Tear up my very roots, your care is vain, 
Jo pour oblations on the tyrant flain. | 


Vopiſcus informs us, that the em- 
peror Probus, about 170 years after, 
permitted and encouraged the re- 
planting of the vines 1n Spain, Gaul, 
a Britain. 

446 Gallis omnibus, et Hiſpanis, ac 
„ Britannis permiſit, ut vites haberent, 
“ vinumque conficerent.“ Flavius 
Vopiſcus, in Vita Probi. | 


The 


rwe — — — — I — 
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The freſhneſs, of the climate, ro- Bao IV. 
mantic ſituations, and beauty of their gente. 
proſpects, invite the gentlemen of Sw 
commerce, notwithftanding the diffi- 
culty of their acceſs, to ſpend great 
part of the ſummer in theſe moun- 
tains, where they have all vineyards 
and houſes, ſome of them moſt mag- 
nificent, adorned with gardens, ſtatues, 
and fountains, and every embelliſh- 
ment of art. 


In Spain the ſeaſon of making wine gas Va- 
is looked upon as a time of great feſ- 
tivity, and celebrated with rejoicings; 
that border on licentiouſneſs. While 
the vintage continues, all diſtinction 
and reſpect is forgot; the owner. of, 
the vineyard puts . aſide his. auſterity 
with his cloak, and cries out to his 
ſervants, “Ea! hermanos el | Juicio 
cc Ya 
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* Let us be merry, 
“ my companions, wiſdom is fled out 
of the window.” The lord thence- 
forward eats at the ſame board with 
his family; and at the hour of dinner 
you may ſee his lady ſcrambling with 
the ruſtics to get the beſt place, and 
ſtick firſt her wooden ſpoon in the 
bowl of ſoup. After dinner, as the 
chearful goblet goes round, you will 
hear many bitter ſtrokes of fatire 
from the clowns, not only on the 
natural or imaginary defects of one 
another, but with equal liberty at 
thoſe of their lord and lady, who, far 
from being offended, encourage their 
freedom, by retorting their jokes; a 
cuſtom that has been preſerved in this 
country ever fince the Romans ſet 
footing in it, as well as that of abuſing, 
in 


puti 
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in the loudeſt and fouleſt manner, Boer 1v. 
thoſe who paſs by the vineyards all 

the time they are gathering the 
grapes; and, what is more remarkable, 

they now make uſe of the very ſame 
epithets [4] as the rude vintager did 

in the days of Horace, 


Durus 
Vindimiator, et invictus, cui ſæpe viator 
Ceſſiſſet, magna compellans voce cuculum. 

| Hor. Sat. I. vii. 3t. 


Their favourite liquor at the vin- 

tage is the Agua-pie, or ſecond preſ- The Aguz-pie. 
ſing of the grapes after water has 

been poured over them; it is pleaſant 

and wholeſome. The name alludes 

to the manner in Spain of treading 


[] Hijo de la grandiſſima Puta, Cabron, 
putiſſima, &c. 


out 
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The Pica-figo. 
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out the fruit bare-footed. The Spa- 
niards borrowed the method of mak- 
ing the Agua-pie from the Romans, 
who tiled it Lora, and ufed to give 
it for drink to their ſlaves. 


At this time they catch, in great 
plenty, on the mountains of Malaga, 
the delicious Picafigo. This little 
bird was anciently called Ficedula, and 
ranked by. the Romans among their 
choiceſt dainties. The emperor Ti- 
berius rewarded Aſellius Sabinus [/] 
with 200,000 ſeſterces, for having 
compoſed a dialogue, wherein the 
Picafigo, the Oyſter, the Thruſh, and 
the Muſhroom, diſpute the precedence 
at the table of the epicure, - 


[7] Suetonius, Vit. Tih. 


Martial, 


2 - 
* 
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Martial, with great humour, "has Boos Iv. 
made the Ficedula complain, for not 
having been rather named from the 


grape than the fig, ines he un 
Dr * 


1 d {4 HAS WL 4 ws - * 
Cum me ficus alat, cùm paſcar dulcibus uvis, 


Cur potius nomen non dedit uva mihi? 
R e. 


Olive tree. 


— nr i erg ER 
beter than in the environs of Malaga. 


The wood of this, moſt - uſeful tree 
makes excellent fuel; it yields but a 
of its leaf has a melancholy aſpect; 


but ĩts want of beauty is made up to 
its owner by the richneſs and value 


— u., N. 
+ All 


La] The fruit here i is of the full ſize of a da- 
maſcene plumb, and very fleſhy; the oil it 
You. II. D d yields 


Silver mine in 
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All the Sierra of Malaga is-impreg- 
nated with ſilver mines. In 1666, 
two citizens opened one in Gibralfaro 
Hill, and extracted a great many 
grains of filver; but the extreme 
hardneſs of the ſtone, and the 
dearneſs of manual labour ſoon 
obliged them to deſiſt; for the ſame 
reaſon lay neglected the many rich 
mines for which Andalucia has been 
ſo celebrated by the ancients, 


yields is not eſteemed ſo delicate as that pro- 
duced by the olives on the coaſt of Valentia, 
which are in general ſmaller: the difference in 


the quality doubtleſs ariſes from a more happy 


method of making the oil; in Andalucia the 
olive as ſoon as it is thoroughly-ripe and turned 
black, is gathered and thrown on heaps, where 
they remain till they are rotten befote they are 
carried to the mill; the Spaniards eſteeming that 
they thereby encreaſe the quantity of oil, they 
preſs them together with the ſtones, 
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committed an error in affirming, that 


| 
The fathers Mohedano [x] have Box L. | | 
3 | 
the Spaniſh mines were never culti- || 


vated by the Moors or Goths: the | | 
contrary we learn from the chronicles 
of the former; and if the Goths had not 
known their value, they would never | 
have taken ſuch pains to block up and | | 
diſguiſe the entrances of the mines at | 
the irruption of the Moors. | 


Oo ——2 — — 
— 
— — * * a 


During the reign of Charles V, the Mines of this 1 


rovince 


knowledge of this ſubterraneous renten he 1 


wealth reviving with that of the | 


learned languages, and a taſte for the 
ſtudy of antiquities, father Pineda 
aſſures us, that in Andalucia alone, 
above 500 gold and filver mines were 
opened, ſome of them proving as 
rich as the celebrated mountain of 


[u] Hiſtoria Litteraria de Eſpana, 
Dd 2 Potoſi. 
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Maiaca- Potoſi, Not far from Seville was 


worked a mine in El Cerro de la 
Galera, near the Sierra de Guadacanal, 
from which, for every quintal or hun- 
dred weight of ore or earthy ſtone, they 
extracted 25 ounces of fine filver; 
and under the city itſelf, on digging 
the foundations of the college of San 
Hermenegildo near the river, was 
found a vein of gold, in a coarſe dark 
bed of ſand. The mine of Villa Gui- 
tierre near Almodover del Canapo, 
| likewiſe in the diſtrict of Seville, was 
at the fame time worked by 300 
miners, and vielded daily 1560 
vunces of ſilver. 


The want of induſtry, according to 
father Pineda, was one grand reaſon 
for abandoning all theſe valuable 
_ diſcoveries. I believe we may add, 
the 
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the great expence of working them; Box 1V- 
the flow of wealth through a more : 
eaſy channel from the Weſt Indies; 

the great detriment they would occa- 

fion, in a country but ill-populated, 

to agriculture and huſbandry; and 

the prerogative of the king, who 
would after all run away with the 
cleareſt gain, claiming one-fifth as his 

due, 


In the month of May. 1637, f N. 


laga. 
20, ooo of the inhabitants of this city 


died of the plague, which viſited them 


again twelve years after, and carried 
away the greater part of the citizens, 
Notwithſtanding this, the air of Malaga 
is very good, temperate, and wholeſome, 
though it would be exceſſively hot but 
for the conſtant refreſhing breezes 
from the ſea during the ſummer: 
Dd 3 they 
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Terral Wind. 
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they generally riſe about ten or ele- 
ven, for which reaſon I obſerved the 
heat to be more. inſupportable at five 
or fix in the morning than at noon- 
day. It is remarkable, that the Eaſt- 
erly winds, which blow with great 
violence at Gibraltar eight months in 
the year, here are ſeldom felt; and I 
have ſeen ſhips detained five months 
in the bay of Malaga, waiting to 
go to the Weſtward. 


The wind which reigns here moſt 
conſtantly is the Terral, or North; a 
keen, drying wind at all times; in 
the winter exceſſively cold and ſharp; 
but during the ſummer months ſo in- 
tolerably hot, that no human creature 
could endure it, were it to laſt long: 
the very air is on fire; the inhabitants 
are then obliged to keep their doors 

and 


wa, m7 oo by mo 
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tinually throw water on their floors, 
and ſeldom ftir out till it changes, 
which it never fails to do in two or 
three days. 


Of the fruits peculiar to this COUN» The Higo- 
umvo ; 


try, the Higo-chumbo [o] draws the 
attention of every curious ſtranger. 
It is very plenty at Malaga, and in no 
part better flavoured; the common 


people eat this fruit all the ſeaſon with 


great eagerneſs, and even after bath- 


ing, without any ill effect, The phy- 


ſicians eſteem it cooling and whole- 
ſome. 


ſo] In my View of the Orange Grove near 
Gibraltar, may be ſeen the Higo-chumbo, as 
well as the Spaniſh aloe, the beſt and moſt com- 


mon fence in this country. 


Dd 4 This 
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and windows cloſe ſhut; they con- Boo I. 
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This is the Ficus Spinoſa of the 


1 the Fiew gtaniſts. To propagate it, they thruſt 


bpi nola ; 


Manner of i: a ſingle leaf into the ground; the 


Fropayaiion. 


more barren, dry, and hard the ſoil, 
the better it thrives: the leaf taking 
root produces other leaves on its edges; 
and-a ſucceſſion following yearly, the 
lower ones turn brown, and acquire 
the conſiſtence of a ſpungy wood, 
A more ill-ſhaped ugly plant grows 
not, and, I may add, not one more ill- 
natured, both its leaves and fruit 
being ſurrounded with ſharp thorns, 
whence its Latin name is derived. On 
the crown of the Higo-chumbo grows 
a yellow flower, which, as it ripens, 
dies away, and then the fruit itſelf 
becomes of the ſame colour. 


There is another ſpecies of this 
plant in the Weſt Indies, quite 


different 
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different from ours. It is a low Boon I. 


ſhrub, the leaf conſiderably ſmaller 
as well as the fruit, which is more 
pulpous and juicy, and of a deep ſcar- 
let colour. 


Were the Spaniards curious enough Banana, - 


to cultivate the Bananas, they would 
thrive well in Malaga. In the gar- 
den of the convent of Dominicans, 
and in the Alcaſaba, are ſeveral plants. 
At the former were produced laſt ſum- 
mer exceedingly fine heads of fruit, 
which were preſented me by my an- 
cient friend the worthy Prior, Don 
Joſeph Corral y Sotomayor; the hotter 
and dryer the ſummer, the better the 
fruit. 


The banana grows on a ſtem 
twelve to twenty fect high, ſurrounded 


by 
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Sweet Cane. 
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by ſoft, green, ſilky leaves, almoſt as 


long. The fruit ripens in cluſters; 


is wholeſome, but too luſcious for 


many palates. 


The ſweet Cane is cultivated to ad- 
vantage in this province. On the coaſt 
of Velez there are mills, ſtiled in Spaniſh 
Ingenios, which make very good ſugar, 
although they do not take any pains 
to refine it: this ſugar not only ſup- 
plies the kingdom of Granada, but is 
tranſported to other parts of Spain. 


cemmor Cane. Numbers of the common Cane, 


which is ſtill larger and ſtronger, are 
yearly ſhipped off, for the uſe of our 
manufactories in England: it not only 
keeps the fruit - trees and kitchen- roots 
warm and ſheltered, but is a deſirable 


plant in the garden, for the elegance 


of 
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of its ſhape, the refreſhing verdure of Boox Iv. 
— 


its leaf, and the conſtant noiſe of its 
waving head, ſimilar to the fall of 
waters. In many farms they have 
groves of canes, called Can averales, 
which, beſide the profit of their an- 
nual crops, harbour an infinity of 
birds, eſpecially Zorzales [p], which 
they catch with nets, and fell in the 
markets, | | 


The gardens of the town are full Pn Trees, 


of palm trees, which produce dates, 
though ſeldom to perfection. Elche, 
on the Coaſt of Valencia, is the only 
town of Spain where they thrive. 
They there grow in ſpacious groves; 
and as they riſe to an aſtoniſhing 
height, form a moſt romantic view. 
When I paſſed through that country, 


[ p] Thiuſhes or Fie!d-fares, 
| I was 


Thrive beſt on 
the Coaſt of 
Valencia. 


— wy — . — * q 
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Mataca- I was agreeably ſurprized to find 
that we were in the midſt of them; J 
imagined myſelf tranſported into Ara- 
bia [Z]. 


It is generally aſſerted, that the 
Moors introduced palm trees into 
Spain; but in Pliny we read, that 
they grew in his days on all this coaſt, 
and that the dates were of no better 
quality or flavour than they are at 
preſent. 


Expreſs Trees The cypreſſes are noble and ſtately 
trees. They grow no where to 
higher perfection than in this king- 


dom. At the Capuchin convent 25 
| n⸗ 

there are ſome very fine ones. They BY 
7] Their beautiful appearance may be per- in 


ceived in my View of Malaga from the land, as 
well as that of Marvella, 


2 are 
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are flow growers, and attain to an Boer Iv. 
— — 


amazing age. In the garden of et 0. 


the palace of Generalife at Granada, 
are ſeveral ſuperb and lofty cypreſſes, 
which it is well known were large 
trees in the reign of Audeli, the laſt 
Mooriſh king, three hundred years 
ago; they were all ſtanding in 1771, 
when I was at Granada; but one of 
them came down with its own weight 
the following winter, during a ſtorm. 
Theſe trees are to this day called Los 
Cypreſes de la Reyna Sultana, from 
that princeſs having been falſely ac- 
cuſed of committing adultery under 
them with the Abencerrage, as we 
read in the Guerras Civiles de Gra- 
nada. A ſucceſſion of the white roſes 
there mentioned are ftill to be ſeen 
in this garden. 


The 
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Mataca The Eſparto likewiſe deſerves our 
Epos of i. Notice, being a ſhrub peculiar to this 
country, and famous in antiquity. It 
much reſembles the ruſh in colour and 
ſhape, but is widely different from it in 
quality; the latter is hollow and brittle, 
and of no duration; on the contrary, 
the Eſparto 1s firm and tough, and in a 
manner everlaſting. It bears a flower 
like the ruſh, of a yellow colour. 
Pliny [7] obſerves, that the bees made 
uſe of Eſparto in their hives; and 
that the honey received from it a 
taſte and flavour eaſy to be diſtin- 


guiſhed. 


He has celebrated the quality and 
uſe of the Eſparto. In his days it 
ſerved not only for cordage, baſkets, 
firing, and torches, but for bedding, 

[r] Lib. ii. 
ſandals, 
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ſandals, and coats for the poor people: Bes-. 
at preſent the meaneſt Spaniard has his 
mattraſs ; but luxury, which has de- 
prived the Eſparto of part of its uſe, 
has introduced another which occa- 
ſions a vaſt conſumption of it, the floors 
of every houſe in Spain being covered 
with Eſparto matting; and forthe ſame 


purpoſe great quantities are yearly 
ſhipped off to foreign parts; it makes 


excellentropes for ſhips, which havethe 


two uſeful properties of not ſinking in 
the water, or cutting againſt the rocks, 


like the hempen cables. Since I left 


Malaga, I am informed of a manu- 
factory of Eſparto, the undertaker of 
which has invented a proceſs of ſpin- 
ning and working it into cloth, how 
he ſucceeds time will ſhow; I am 
apt to think from the above cited paſ- 
ſage of Pliny, that the ancients knew 
how to manufacture and weave it, as a 
coverin g of Eſparto, in its natural ſtate, 
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Mataca- ruſt have been very rough and un- 


Deſcription of 


the Batata. 


comfortable. 

The Spaniſh Batata is a moſt excel- 
lent root, and peculiar to this province. 
The fineſt and largeſt grow in the fields 
round Velez[s]; in figure and colour 
they reſemble our parſnips, though 
conſiderably larger; they are ſweet 
and luſcious to the taſte, and may be 
eaten either boiled or roaſted ; the 
Spaniards conſerve them in ſugar va- 
rious ways; it bears a flower of the 
ſpecies of the Convolvulus,bell-ſhaped, 
green without and white within, which 
produces ſeed: the leaves of the plant 


reſemble thoſe of ſpinage. Ray, in 


] A city ſeven leagues to the Eaſt of Malaga, 
Tery near the ſea-coaſt, whence great part of the 


green fruit ſhipped off at Malaga is brought. I 


reſided ſome time at Velez in the year 1755. Of 


this city, which well deſerves to be viſited by the 


traveller, may be ſeen a ſmall view in Les Delices 
4Efpagne, a book which our modern writers of 
Travels in Spain have unjuſtly deſpiſed. I ever 


found it a valuable companion, and the drawings 


accurate: they were all taken on the ſpots by an 


able draftſman, 
his 


A $5 — 
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his Hiſtory of Plants, has aſſerted, that Box Ts 


batatas were firſt. found in America, 
and thence tranſplanted into Spain, 
where they are called Batatas de Ma- 
laga. 


Malaga yields a clay, which is inimi- cin Images. 


table for the compoſition of images, 
as it not only receives and preſerves 
every impreſſion, but maintains itſelf 
without cracking in the oven, where 
they obtain an hardneſs and ſolidity 
equal to porcelain. The Spaniards 
colour and varniſh them very highly. 
One of theſe image-makers is ſo in- 
genious, that he will take off the 


likeneſs of any perſon with great 


truth. 


The people of Malaga, a trading Brief Charac- 


ter of the Spa- 
niards. 


ſea- port town, that has a conſtant 
VOI. II. E e inter 
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Mat4c+. intercourſe with foreigners from all 


parts, differ widely and are greatly 
degenerated from the ancient virtue 
and ſimplicity of their forefathers. A 
love of diſſipation, and public amuſe- 
ments, univerſally reigns among them; 
and, as their traffic is lucrative and 
their property extenſive, each ſeems 


to vie with his neighbour in ſhow and 


expence, and every one endeavours to 
move and maintain himſelf in a ſphere 
above him; the mechanic appears a 
tradeſman; the ſhop-keeper, a mer- 
chant; and the merchants, nobles. 
The ancient Spaniſh black dreſs is ex- 
changed for the tawdry laces of France, 
whoſe maſquerades they awkwardly 
imitateduring the carnival; and the Se- 
guidillas and Fandangos have made way 
for the country dances of England; but 


in the inland towns and villages we ſtill 


behold 
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behold the Spaniards pretty nearly in Boos IV. 


the ſtate the Romans left them. 


A "Spaniſh ſhepherd is a moſt rebel of the 
Spaniſh Shep- 


ſpectable figure: in the hotteſt ag" 


well as in the coldeſt ſeaſons his dreſs 
is the ſame: a leather-waiſtcoat,; ſhort 
and laced before, upon which he 
wears a ſheep's-ſkin with its fleece; 
whoſe thickneſs equally preſerves his 
back from the cold in winter; and 
from the piercing rays of the ſum- 
, mer's ſun; Over his knees hangs a 
flip of leather, to defend them from 
'the briars; his feet are always bare, 
and ſhod with hempen ſandals: the 
Montero, or Spaniſh cap, is both warm 
and convenient; 


_ Temperate in their diet, abſte> Chunader of 


the Spaniſh 
mious, ſober above all nations, fond Peda, 
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Maiaca of their country, obedient and faith- 


ful to their king, theſe peaſants make 
moſt excellent ſoldiers; and, as the 
levies in Spain are for three ar five 
years only, each diſtrict. aſſembles an- 
nually and chuſes out, among its 
young men, thoſe who are unmarried, 
and can beſt be ſpared: by this wiſe 
method, their troops are armies of 
volunteers, and the whole country a 
militia that have all ſeen regular ſer- 
vice. The Spaniſh huſbandmen ſtill 
preſerve the cuſtom of their fore- 
fathers, by travelling on foot, not 
only from village to village, but 
over the whole peninſula of Spain. 
A piece of bread in one of their 
pockets, and a horn-cup in the other, 
is their only proviſion; they carry 
their cloaks, doubled longways, over 
their left ſnoulder; and in their right- 

hand 
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hand bear a Porra, or ſtrong ſtaff, _Boox iv. 


with the aſſiſtance of which they leap 
over the rivulets they meet with in 
their journey. As they go through 
the towns, they recruit their ſtock. of 
bread; they ſeldom chuſe to lie in 
them, to avoid the expence of an 
inn; but when night overtakes them, 
they ſleep beneath a ſhady tree, 
or the ſhelving of a rock, covered 
with their cloaks. In the year 1760, 
one of my ſervants at Seville, after 
having eſcaped from a long and dan- 
gerous illneſs, aſked my leave to per- 
form a vow he had made to viſit the 
ſhrine of St Jago, in Gallicia, pro- 
miſing to return in five weeks, which, 
to my aſtoniſhment, he fulfilled, al- 
though that town is 170 leagues 
diſtant from Seville. What ſervices 


may not be expected from troops thus 
| E e 3 enured 
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Mataca- enured to temperance and fatigue ! 


The Spaniard, if on foot, always travels 
as the crow flies, which the openneſs 
and dryneſs of the country permits; 


neither rivers nor the ſteepeſt moun- 


tains ſtop his courſe, he ſwims over the 


one, and ſcales the other, and by this 


means ſhortens his journey ſo conſi- 
derably, that he can carry an expreſs 
with greater expedition than any horſe- 
man [7]. The large ſums of money 


[:] When I viſited the court af Madrid in 


1758, my ſervant not only kept pace with the 


chaiſe, but ſupplied us, during the whole jour- 
ney, with game. In 1764; another young 


man, with a fidelity and affection which cha- 


racterizes the Spaniſh nation, followed my horſe 
from Seville to Liſbon, notwithſtanding my in- 


treaties, and foretelling him the ill uſage he 
\ afterwards met with from the antipathy of the 


Portugueze to the Spaniards, on his return, when 
I ſhould not be with him to protect him. And on 
my embarking from this preſent journey, all 

| Malaga 
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tranſmitted continually to Velez from | Book IV. 


the factory of Malaga, for the pay- 
ment of the fruit bought up there, 
are always ſent by the common car- 
riers or theſe footmen, ſtiled Pro- 
pos, unguarded and alone, without 
affording an inſtance. of their ever 
having abuſed the confidence repoſed 
in them. I, who have known the 
country ſo many years, owe it this 
teſtimony of their integrity, Be 


The women in the country vil- — 2 of 
the = og 


lages and farms wear their gar- Women, 
ments long and modeſt; their waiſts 
ſhort, like the ladies of ancient Rome, 
and without the unnatural ſupport 


Malaga was witneſs to the diſtreſs of my ſervant, 
who ſhed tears, and earneſtly intreated to be 

permitted to attend me to England. , 
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. of whalebone. Their long flowing 


hair is plajted and confined behind 
by a golden bodkin in the faſhion of 
the times of the empreſs Fauſtina, 


as may be ſeen on her coins. Pub- 


lickly, and in the churches, their heads 
are ever covered with the veil: this 
diſtinguiſhed part of their dreſs, 
which they borrowed from the 
Moors, was, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, worn by them of wrought 
ſilk; but the Spaniſh dames, leſs rich, 
for above a century were contented 
with veils of woollen; by degrees 
they were fabricated of black taffaty, 
and lately have been improved into 
the fineſt cambric and tranſparent 
muſhn. It is in this veil that are 
centered all the magic and attractions 


of the Spaniſh beauties; at the fame 


time 
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time that it adds an inconceivable Poox . 


luſtre to their native charms, it cap- 
tivates the heart with every virtuous 
idea of modeſty and reſerve. The 
modern love-ſongs, paſtoral poems, 
and Seguidillas of this country are 
full of the moſt beautiful metaphors 
and alluſions to the veil; as were 
thoſe of the Eaſtern poets before 
them, one of whom [], ſpeaking in 
raptures of his miſtreſs, ſays, that from 
tbe border of ber veil, which ſhe removed 
from her cheek, the Sun and Moon aroſe. 


Whether 1t proceeds from the ge- 
nerous warmth and perpetual ſerenity 
of this climate, or the vivacity and 
lively wits of the Spaniſh countrymen, 
it may be truly ſaid, that let their 

[u] Noureddin Jami. See a ſpecimen of one 
of his poems, in which is the above cited beay- 
tiful ſimile, in the Hiſtory of the Perfian Lan- 


guage, page 182. | 
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e work be what it will, they do it ſing- 


ing; ſo that you may commonly hear 
a man in a vineyard long before you 
ſee him; and as their talents are to- 
tally uncultivated, and the couplets 
they are perpetually chaunting of 
their own compoſition, the ſimilies 
uſed by them are ſtrictly in the paſ- 
toral ſtyle, and univerſally taken from 
the beautiful objects of nature conti- 
nually before their eyes; the fragrance 
of the roſe, the odour of the orange, 
the perfume of the myrtle, the mur- 
muring of the cane inviting to flum- 
ber, the height of the mountains, the 
ſteepneſs of the rocks, the ſplendour 
of the riſing fun, the coolneſs of the 
evening breeze, and the brilliancy of 
the ſtars by night, affording endleſs 
allegories, which in the Spaniſh lan- 
guage naturally ſoft and copious are 

caſily 
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eaſily put into rhyme [w]: the guitar, Boox Iv. | 


which is exchanged in the cities for 
the more faſhionable harpſichord, ſtill 
reſounds nightly with the complaints 
and amorous tales of the village 
ſwains; and the ſame hand which 
pruned the vineyards all day, ſtrikes 
the tender notes of love in the evening, 


Aunque foi Paſtorcita 
Bien ſè de amores, 
Tambien tenemos zelos 
Aca en los montes. 


An univerſal cuſtom prevails in the 
villages, for the youth of both ſexes 


„[w] In my younger days, whenever I heard 
any couplets that pleaſed me, I retained and 
wrote them down; a ſeries of cares have long 
ſince joſtled moſt of them out of my papers, al- 
though ſome few remain: the Seguidillas of the 
country ſwains may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe compoſed by the poetaſters of the cities, 
and which abound with forced conceits, and 
alluſions to the Heathen mythology, of which 
the former are happily ignorant. 

Ee 6 to 
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.. to meet every night, and paſs a few 


hours liſtening to an Hiſtorical ro- 


mance, or the tuneful Seguidillas[x], 


or taking their turns in the ſprightly 
Fandango, It is in theſe aſſemblies 
that they receive their only education : 
a young man has no other way of 
making his court with ſucceſs than 


by his perſonal qualifications, his mo- 
ral character, and fair behaviour. In 


[x] The Seguidillas are danced by four couple 
to the ſound of the guitar; the muſician accom- 
panies it with his voice, ſinging lively verſes 
adapted to the meaſure, The Fandango is a 
more difficult dance; it is a Pas de Deux; as the 
ſteps and figures in it are variable at the per- 
former's pleaſure, they have therein an oppor- 
tunity to diſplay all the graces of a good perſon, 
genteel ſhape, and agility in their movements. 
They beat time with their Caſtanettas faſtened to 
their hands; this little inſtrument was not un- 
known to the Romans, who borrowed it of the 
Spaniards. The Spaniſh dances were much in 
vogue in the time of Pliny, who mentions them. 


the 
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the great towns a youth may be diſ- 
ſolute, debauched, and tainted with 
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every vice, and yet eaſily hide all from 


his unſuſpected miſtreſs: rt is not fo 
in the country; there he is aſſured 
that ſhe is exactly informed of every 
ſtep he takes; he knows his only hope 
depends on his conduct and carriage 
in the village; he is courteous, oblig- 


ing, civil, and polite to all men, that 


he may induce them to give him a 
good name: this teaches them early 
in life to ſubject their paſſions, and 
gives them a poliſh and an engaging 
manner, which at firſt muſt extremely 
ſurprize thoſe who have been uſed to 
the awkwardneſs and low ſelfiſhneſs 
of our Engliſh ruſtics. 


Muſick the Spaniards are paſ- 
fionately fond of, and cultivate from 
their infancy; to throw the bar with 

addreſs, 
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addreſs, to fit an horſe gracefully, to 
face the wild bull, to dance not only 
eaſily but elegantly, and be neat and 
cleanly in their perſons, are the only 
charms that can conquer the heart of 
a Spaniſh ſhepherdeſs, who looks not 
for dowry, ſettlements, or pin-money, 
but hopes to mitigate the pains and 
toil of poverty and daily labour, by 
ſharing it with a companion of her 
own chuſing. 


I cannot better conclude my jour- 
ney [ than with doing juſtice to the 
hoſpitality, generous and courteous 
reception all travellers meet with in 
this country, not only from the nobi- 
lity, and thoſe of higher rank, to 
whom ſtrangers may be recom- 


[y] On the 3d of July, 1773, we left Malaga, 
and embarked aboard a merchant frigate, which 
T had hired to carry us to Briſtol ; where we ar- 


rived after a pleaſant voyage of five weeks, 


mended, 
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mended, but among the clergy, pea- 
ſants, and inhabitants of every village 
through which they paſs; this cha- 
racter, which is the very ſame that Dio- 
dorus Siculus has given us of the an- 
cient inhabitants of this peninſula [a], 
the univerſal experience of all my 
countrymen, who have been in Spain, 
joins with mine in confirming. I 
have purpoſely left to thoſe, who may 
hereafter travel over this country, 
many uſeful and curious ſubjects of 
natural hiſtory, not further to aug- 
ment theſe pages, in which my chief 
view has been to preſent to my So- 
ciety, a complete account of the anti- 
quities of the Roman and Mooriſh 
nations; and even in that line, un- 
publiſhed coins, and inſcriptions, will 

[z] The Celtiberians are not only very boſpitable 
to ftrangers, but diſpute with each other who ſhall 
be their boſt, and receive them gladly in their 
houſes, efteeming it as a mark of favour from 
heaven. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. 5 
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Maraca be daily appearing, to excite the at- 


. Intereſting and laudable. 
| — 


tention, and reward the diligence of 
any future antiquary. The earth 
under the town of Cartama, I am per- 
fuaded, is full of them, and we know 
for certain, that the ſtatues of Procu- 
lus and Lucilla lie ſtill buried beneath 
the ruins of the Alcaſaba of Malaga: 
the inquiſitive mind of man will 
always eagerly ſeek for, and examine 
with pleaſure, the remaining monu- 
ments of the greateſt and wiſeſt com- 
monwealth that ever gave laws to the 
world; the ſight of them will be very 
uſeful in fixing our ideas of their mag- 
nificence, taſte, and policy; and if they 
alſo inſpire us with a noble emulation 
to imitate their virtues, piety, and love 
of their country, then the ſtudy of 
Roman coins and antiquities, muſt, 
of all literary purſuits, be the moſt 
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12. add, at Damaſcus, 

10. after reverſe, inert is. 

8. for god, read gods. 

6. A long. 

19. Mer No infert 1; after 4, iafert 7,8, g, 19. 


$8. Note, medal Ne 3. read Ne 8. 
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17. for thence, read and. 

7. Ale large. 

1. dele ſmall. 

6. for three, read thee. 

4+ for N* 6, read Neg. 
14» Hier No 2, inſert N*g. 
15. Her Ne g, inſert No 10. 

de. after Ne 12, inſert Ne 13. 
16. for Ne 6, read Ne g. 

1. for Ne 12, read No 13. 

11. for Ne 18, read No 23. 

7. for from, read for. 

2. for Ne 14, read Ne 17. 

6. for No 19, read Ne 14. 

1. for Ne 5, read Ne 18. 

3. for No 13. 16, and 17, read Ne 12, (3. 19, 20. 
7. for No 20, read No 15, 
20. for Ne 14, read Ne 17, 

11. for No 25, read Ne 18. 
13. for No 16, read in another coin quoted by Flores. 
4. iert, of which I drew a view. 
11. after high, add as. 
12. for Morenoe, read Morena. 
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5. after Hoya, inſert de. 
$5. for paſs, read enter, 
14. for Munda, read Monda. 
12. and 17. for Munda, read Monda. 
17. dele firfl word It. 
15. for ſcription, read inſcription. 
12. for Rutica read Ruſtica. 
16. inſert a before ſmall. 
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6. inſert a marginal note, Third Stone of Singilis. 
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14. for was, read were. 
2. for which ſtood, read on the ſpot. 
7. for whereon now ſtands, read where is now bulls 
fin line of Arabict poetry, for enabled, read engbled. 


8. inſert” over the n in Scuas, 
10 4 11. for under, read alter, 
12. dels in time, 

13. for this, read the. 
7. qfter whole, inſert garden, 
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